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!NTROI)lirTIC)N 


I ftnt ntst luttt {if tltiisc ftKilish in'iiplc^ who lifijt've* 
thftt (mfh is strwigtT thttn lictitnt, i«r tuantirslly it nu»f 
he |Kissihle tti invent sttiries that nn* fm«|ih*tt*ly tnttside 
the Iniuntb of cnetlihilify. 

But in the cottWe oi a t'Areer wliic'h hits Itrought me 
into contact with many stmngc crcaturfs who, either 
fnim neccBJiity or chsiice, dejirini their wit* for a 

living, I have run amiss many renmrkahle stories which, 
1 think, will tie ail the more reatlahle in that they are 
perfectly true. 

A good many of tfu* tales »« this Imok have Wen re- 
lated to me hy detective otiicrr* wluon I have met from 
time t{» time, and they are, I think, td great interest in llmt 
tliey reveal the r*tfa<»r«lbari!y diterse ty|H*s of humanity 
that are dealt with hy a Orimimd Investig.ntiim Orpart* 
meat. 

Where, for instance, could yon linil such mm imfmdbnt 
ra#c*l jwt the individual %vhu t’{»miiiitte«l the grcj** »acfil#gw 
of ttealini; the Nebon Relit * and afterward* coolly 
walked into Srotknd Van! to dairn the reward 1 Clr 
the Fence who honied the Forte ? Tliry are pictowMWjtte 
chaEracter*, th«w men, endowed, no douhl, wilJb isa 
a«d«i3ty of nature which might have lae«o p««hlajb|y 
•ffiljployed to twtter e»d*. 

How#v«r, it tt tto vm awratiii^i oa «»ch awiliMai. 
timmm aalwe* h*iii^ what it tt« it *ta»db tt» MMm tika# 
aii mskmm of tirange muitvtti mm fwiptwwihle Imp 
that m of thiM» afffear 

BIm Bbod i la m Pmt MMib 



yi INTRODUCTION 

except preposterous vanil.y, rouD unt. |»<»», 

as a princess of Rt^val Wtsoi! kuottiui-* ^«il| 

^oner or later humiliating rxinwiin- »,»» I'.nsiiJ I*. . ..mi* ’ 
■' I have also toll a few of tlir nionra *.f rrenfe 

that happened in fhe great siU-nt w-o- «»i thr Srtn*? 
Services. One daj, I hope, it «dl l.r j»..»»j|4r I*, irl 
more. 


London, igSo. 


Tit* Arti*t»8. 
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THE CASE OF THE NELSON RELICS 

Seven years is qiiite a big slice out of a man's life, espec- 
ially wben an unkind judge has decreed that he spends 
tJae lagging ” in that salubrious spot known to the 
fraternity as " The Moor.” 

And there is no doubt also that Mr. Billy Carter, 
expert " screwsman ” and general utiliiy man in the 
tlnieving profession, felt a distinct grievance in being com- 
E>elled to waste what shotild have been seven of the best 
years of his life at Dartmoor Prison for next door to 
xiothing. As he remarked on more than one occasion to 
■fcfie unbelieving gentleman who ministered to his spiritual 
needs : 

“ Gawd blimey. Chaplain, I wouldn't ha’ minded if 
I^d 'a got sumfin. But a few" lousy old sword-'ilts and 
a. ' kettle ' as no fence 'ud touch 1 It's wicked, that's wot 
if is." 

" W^ell, there you are,” said the chaplain. “ You 
ought to know better.” 

One may say that the chaplain was right ; Mr. 
Charter should have known better, in more ways than 
one- In the first place he should never have stolen what 
lae did ; in the second place he should not have rushed’ 
jin where the angels proverbially fear to tread. And 
jxist as well, perhaps, ihat he never got to hear how it 
actually came about that he was doing a seven years' 
" lag ” at Dartmoor, 

It worried him night and day how the police h«id 
ever found the evidence that had convicted hita, fthd-I' 
no one has ©nlighteiied^ him 
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STRANCtK 

The British bun i.u-. t.hv.,-.. ^ ^ r./s4 

sort oi' lelltiw. IB* ^ ^ 

only from IIhisc who vo!! ^ 

invariably shrink;. >» horri.r Iri'';-; ^ • ■ ■ ■ . i 

of sentimental \.alm*. , 

One reerets to say, thereto"!''. .*i- «* ■ 

made a satlhresk from thr 

when, one Saturday so jer. . .,t 

laboriously climbeil iiit" lilt- •i- i, , 

Hospital. He went it» a a ’■ • . 

was about, so it tuay- be siiterreo- 
good purpose. 

William did not kmav oe.o.tiy ' *5' 

certainly knew tlwt br w.e. OS'. -I " t-' s 
exporienee h.u! ta-a, ht Id’s. ?■'»..! , ■' * 
easy for an apile i,'o. kto y is > . ; .-.o, 

with a life on the iHi-ao w.n!- 

Ilis roviny, eye Uumd .dlr.ot. .. 


of gold in some show •, rufi n; ?' <■ > ■ • .4. 

Not havhig ei»k»yed the bonnisr ,t m : ■ , ii ' ' 

except in one of H.M. I'ri'n's^i, J-a- i . i » ■ ’ t"*-'* 

the tempting .show ut paid t. h.<->io- i.a., .'a 

eyes represented the hilts i*t '.wr.ii . 1 ! . . ■ ■ 

by vtirbus grateful Isodirs i». tiw pt#-. a }, ;•! ; b 

pi’obably would not havt tnmbb.i o ; *4 ^ w;=, 

because vandalism was a word be b.»>! 0 ‘d 


Witliout giving the matter a *rM,»i»d i.i, 

a jemmy out of his fuakrt. pr^^rd ojircs* tb* i:-.' •’ ■*'■*'* 

and without further ado umerrmomoasl . 
the 8word“hilts tnto 3% bag be eairsrd, ab-jip wito ■* O' ',* 
other things which seemed of valtir -• » .4 r.'d’* 

seal or two, and various other oiWment* 

"Wilham felt <|uite satmfiift} with himwffli as be *i 4 iid*ed 
out of the window, attll uaic«o, and Mlciy ia* 

way back to the dingy riveraidb haimt* wWre i»c l»4 h» 
being. 



’HE CASE OF THE NELSON RELICS i3 

ow, you may rob a bank, or a jeweller’s stop, or 
>ne who can well .afiford to be robbed, without 
ng a nest of hornets about your ears, but you cer- 
cannot rob a nation of its historical treasures 
ut arousing a storm of indignation calculated to 
11 the telephones of Scotland Yard buzzing with 
orders. It began to dawn upon Mr. Carter a few 
after the Case of the Nelson Relics had assumed 
spect of a sensational murder that he had made 
blunder in ever trying his luck in the Painted Hall. 
Yiddisher gentleman in Whitechapel to whom he 
his plunder amply corroborated his misgivings. 
Tvenfy pounds,” he grunted firmly, “ and hke as 
'II be geddin' tvenfy years’ penal servitude.” 
Twenty pounds 1 ” exclaimed W'illiam. ” You 
sd shyster, it's worth fifly at the least 1 You can't 
me like that.” 

Tvenfy id is, or noddings.” 

7'illiam thought long and hard, swallowed a lump 
throat that made him feel Hke murder, then held out 

tnd. 

Gimme the money,” he growled, ” and by the Gawd 
hfy rU get even with you some day.” 

. the meantime the hunt for the robber of the Nelson 
$ grew keener every day. With public indignation 
er-heat, Scotland Yard flooded Dockland with their 
>. officers anxiously seeking a word here or there 
would lead them to the missing heirlooms. Every 
:e ” received a ” txmning over ” that made him 
n ; every gold dealer in London had to satisfy the 
that he had not melted down any medals or sword-hilts, 
reward of £200 offered by the Government had no 
; an appeal to the patriotism of the thief— if he 
possessed any — 'proved equally tmavailing. Affd 
le went on* and, -in a few 
n Relics 
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sensations came alom' to tilill.»ft 
and except for the people »iire, {!%’ 
the culprit there was an end ot flje < 

Mr. Carter, for ids part, tt.o. 
let bygones be !.(Y||nnes. In i.ot. 
not to rake up old sores {leit w la 
its height he w'ent tiown to a sbiiii.s 
" 0,S./' and enifmrked oh a shij 
convinced that lu.ooo jinles lU 
barrier he could put betiVM-o lo:;, 
detectives. W'itii wlj.it rein.iim d 
safely stowed away In'neath bis do t v .1. 
aboard with a crowd of eipmllv ir. j-s iv 
humanity, had a tew tart w.»rds wdb .ot 
master who wanted to luiow wb.a to. I hr 
of, and then .sulkily " turned to " as ti -■ >; 
nose for the long joitmey Hontii. 

What happened in llu* Ca-»e o? t!-.,- 
the three years that el.ipsed fa i. r.- tl... j. .. ' 
of them is a long .story that onlv Mr t o i, • 
tell. As he lay in his td'fosh ImiA i,. ... 
and fro, he cursed in his tbim! t'o, ktu* •, 
evil day he had broken into tin- Hai 

things that had caused him nolldnf,' bsti ij. .u',. ■ 
watch and seal were in his j..,- y,; ,v, „.j 

they were to him they might just «s ka-.. 1,. . l.aA 
m them proper resting-phu e, 

kin quiet momcntis, mm-ei, by Im sh.pmai., hr i. 4 
out the watch, looked curi.nwly at Ihr rneravj'. iKc 

gold case, and wondered whether, when lu- i.. Au.iraha. 

someone might not give him a ■' fner ■ a Ji, 
not teng one of WiUiam » we»Waw». Ail lUf w ..rnrd 
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THE CASE OF THE NELSON RELICS i5 

mth an advance of pay in liis pocket, William 
Lptly fulfilled his intentions the day af6er his ship 
ed at Sydney, not bothering to say goodbye to any- 
He liked the look of the place and thought it would 
i-ange indeed if he could not get a good living there, 
people seemed easy-going and good-natured; there 
plenty of cheap beer and unlimited free counter- 
L— altogether an eminently suitable place of residence 
nybody hostile to hard vp-ork as WiUiam was. 
ime continued to go on, as is its habit. From Sydney, 
iam gravitated to Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
lionally as far afield as Fremantle, where he once 
" skinned out '.' from his A.U.S.N. boat and went 
the goldfields with the intention of making a fortune, 
aised the price of the fare to Kalgoorlie and landed 
it town with a terrible thirst and little or no money 
lench it. Hospitable inhabitants stood him jnnn - 
>le drinks, and then, in answer to his query about 
Jigging, poked him in the ribs and told him to go back 

owever, something had to be done, and in sheer 
cation he got a job hewing quartz in a mine that 
:d to be a million feet below the earth. It was 
rdy very hot there, and besides, ’W^illiam couldn't 
n ^ with the brawny Australians. They used to 
his Cockney accent, tell him his " fice ” made them 
ind various other unpleasantries of a personal nature, 
til the time it burnt a hole in W^illiam's conscience 
xk that he had hidden away in a belt something that 
iw to be worth hundreds of pounds— if only he da-^'^ 
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he woultl write io t<‘ i V,*rri. tlws 

that he h;ul ;u'CHh-«t.»llv -n .t lr!l»<w 

from whom he haii Unseht <t w-st^h .sn»l u nriil whnh h 
had reason lu heliiAe had hreti trian ( ir^rsswvj 

Hospifal He had heen t*4d ihrrr a \>if rr»4« 

for the retani ol th*' al»*r*->iai«l walth a»»il seal, a»itl Id 
would like to know whrihef it wa» (ifril a%*Aiial4r 

To he mire, that w.»^ not the 5»l»ra»r«d»’t^'.» t> 

the epistle that William jtrniir4 to Yard wK*n 

his vessel reaehed rivdnrii as?4 he Iwti llir 
to write the letter aiul aKo to ilraw r.m^h »kel*hr« c 
the roissiug reltt's. Nrvrrtijrlr»», what hr 
set down on pajH-r, pivin^ » lit» mltirriw* '* I**** 
Restante, S.vdney," vva^» MilluimtU hmd t« ifi«kr C W 
Inspector CharlcH Arrow , t»f the C I 1) , at t»u»r i, aW 
to the Connnissiojur *4 Pidur, Svilnry. to Artr^t ab; 
person who called at the lh»l tiSkr l«ir w letter 
as Chief htHpeetor Arrow dc»cr»l»e*l. 

But, idas 1 the trap wAw"! »pro«f . 'rhr K»r^h»i 
mail aime in farfjrsn^ with it a letter imm S«.'**llrtiHi V ari 
saying that the re wart} wa* ulill avAilahle. but i**» <'t» 
came forward to claim it. Far fully is mwulli « 
detective slowl hy wailing to ^muwctt ttfttm mitm-ttm 
but all in vain. 

Second thoughts, which aw pwwrbial|y liait, ttwIiMW 
William to conclude that there wn* no 
the reward in Aushralia, and *« he h®y on to th* |»rr*:n»« 
Nelaoa Relics until a more favotwralih! uirnwrliiaity mwraliBt 
itself. 

' * ■ * . * ^ ' 

^Satwday aftera^ at St^Haad ¥a«t m w«mi% i 
quiet time. Detedhw lijbi wwItNMd IwdUhi^ m 
as anybody eke, and k the mmm mmk 

there is a holy calm iMd^fMueiMl* A «»»i»taWr 

on duty in the main hall tharalm M mm A Bmmm- 



THE CASE OF THE NELSON RELICS 17 

wLen a shabbily-dressed young man wandered in, looked 
rottnd as though he would like to make a bolt, andt then 
in answer to the officer, muttered something about wanting 
to see someone. 

'' Who is it you want to see ? " demanded the 
constable. 

Another hasty glance round proved even less assuring, 
but escape seemed hopeless. Much against his will, the 
caller blurted out that he wanted to know whether 
there was still a reward for the Nelson Relics. 

A friend of mine arsked me ter caU,” he added 
unconvincingly. 

There were no flies on the constable. 

" You sit down in there, my lad,” he replied, taking 
the visitor by the arm and pushing him into a waiting-room. 
“ I'll send upstairs and see about the matter.” 

The waiting-room seemed an even more uncomfortable 
place — 'it had bars upon its windows— -and the ten minutes 
that went by before the constable opened the door appeared 
to be ten hours. 

Come on,” ordered the officer brusquely. “ You 
will go with this gentleman,” indicating someone with 
“ detective ” written aU over him. 

If was no use protesting, and William— for it was he— 
was safely escorted along what seemed to be endless 
green corridors, with ever3d:hing around ominously bare, 
before he fotmd himself ushered into a room where there 
sat a keen-faced man whose attitude was not quite so 
sympathetic as it might have been. Beyond a brief 
introduction. This is the man, sir,” ^W'lUiam had no 
knowledge of whom he was meeting, but his heart beat 
frantically, while all the time he reviled himself for being 
such a damned fool as to walk right into Scotland Ymd. 

" You want to ask about the reward for the Nelson 
Relics ? ' began the Chief Inspector. “ What dh you ■ 
know about &e matter ? ” 
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A »** t..-<lli‘" t'-M ti^* f flj/ t4|,> 

WilliMi ?4%imr\dl*a Iai.^W- "' 1^ ar^5.*.r.| Ji^r I,. , ,,i; 

** lie ^iui, ^'h ^ *■ **'“ -« - :■ 

** I eawil'l tell 1 |>r^^ttii#c4 I 4 lrc|» ii*c muiM. 

shut aliart fliiil/' 

^ ' 

** I c^a\Vit*t I I’ll >rr 
' * Then what n %iHir nainr '? 

** My name ihml ft«.4i<r I I if h-^t f.nii n ' 

edging iuwanis thr iL'M^r. 

Ycm hln|l l%:lii:r«; %rHl ttii' ktl/' ^^4 ilm Clii« 

Inspector blende ^ 1 iiniil Td like i«i m- Imt $mm 

about you. }mi %sme 
puwshing pen mul paper iKr 

Id like to keep in hiiIi 

"Willmnijt ««%rT ilic 1 lucl lii#|M*4'fv4 { 

desk all, the fiiiii% |i*i&iil%' fi^^tlf'tl I’ii# 
abo'Uta aa retpie^rd and ihni ^ 

doorwarck Hr rrotW 11.4 iIm m, il^ 

.Inspectors eyr^ m hr gkiiimf Icitm 

or ha might have iitiidr «w l^sli liw iiltc'ifi 

Instead, in rt<sp«nw i«» 4 tnrt t-ttus^sywl l» wAil « »«»?*, 
p stood atUl nii*km*li» wwncl*ri«^ w|y»| ^ 

nappen next. 


me. ■ kirmag. m%i iimv «» g ^ 

the same indivni^ who M fc.«, 

hamJwd!^'* T”' CliW, «» 

fo?Hm^ ' and Urn m pmt mm ^4 t 

off CdS’ *« 

on ^ desk, then *pofce ^ m 

loolmig ^ «m. b. Mri to ttf KSfLir 

. This was iod*i4 ft ' 



THE CASE OF THE NELSON RELICS 19 

nothing less than the thick plate glass over his desk But 
beyond a brief " Very good, sir,” the new arrival said 
nothing ; he seemed quite accustomed to such peculiar 
itappenings. 

The clock on the Chief’s mantelpiece ticked on for 
a quarter of an hour, when there came another knock 
at the door. This time it announced more definite news. 
The gentleman who had so injudiciously left his finger- 
prints on the plate glass had been discovered to be one 
Wilham Carter, ex-convict, with quite a long record 
of “ time,” and a photograph indisputably taken in 
prison. 

William came bach, hoping for he knew not what, 

“ I am going to detain you,” said the Chief, “ on 
suspicion of being involved in the theft of the Nelson 
ReHcs.” 

" Wot, me ? ” cried William. " Why, guv’nor, 
I was in Orstralia when that took place. An' I’ve only 
just got bach.” 

In proof thereof he agitatedly supplied the address of the 
place he had gone to on landing in England, and swore 
Dy aU his gods that he had never stolen the Nelson Relics. 
But the Chief decided to take a chance, and so William, 
protesting volubly, was taken over to Cannon Row to 
await developments. 

• At his lodgings, where the Chief conducted a stringent 
search, there was no trace of the Nelson Relics. At 
he docks he was found to have gone ashore with a trunk 
and two Gladstone bags ; only one Gladstone reposed 
at his shabby lodging-house. Where could the other 
aave gone ? 

Throughout the whole of Sunday the Chief and half 
a dozen men inquired at railway station cloakrooms 
and parcel offices, and late at night, at the Custom House 
Station in the East End of London, he found i^e tniiwaiug 
Gladstone, ; . where - weri: ■ ; the 
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Wi*re tm ItNr .4 

ife Kailar Iirra. I 

ami ttvrr a l.if,r' -.-v 

(lie im ft* lib 

All \Vi" tQiuid in i.^v. 


.Hudilrnly ilis war 

** Olilli'l yull i-i-bb:- 

I iu* Liiii'*! i!fi»|sj.i /; i,„,'. ; ‘ 
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thefiimr t I mil III | . 

L |4 it wail. E-a 'V.:,; 

thing m tJm maruuij;, 
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old Clhulstom.* W.a\ aa.. r -- 


SpiHHllI^* laid iipni thr h-la " 
as tim C#hH*t W Ilf .^:tT ‘ 

of tim XrK.ai U^in■. 

seal rtmuimnl inii ihr^ 
found to Im runt, h^r ■! ; 
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A VICTIM in' CilUH'MSTAXCKS 

Bliick w«*nt ♦ laltrriuj.' tlir 

ni gfttt’wav of th»- " t.%iw to a. holt in front 

tt' rrHvptitnJ Jiilnt*. on«I thrn '.honlv «Uss,o!(,'4 4 thr 
-litnalr imlivitinoU %v}unt« flw low lw«l orilrmt tlw 
Ifidify of thr Crtnvtt, 

‘he eltsU idmuMj»here of the prison f^truek a tf»jw»iisivr 
1 in the heitet ol Alt*. Ifj^ivy Ih^ruutn# |4ii' iht’ time he 
«1 he at the *' Si-nilw *' rejiref.rntril !h»! oh 
tnt |KJrt»on of the jirritMl he u o*» Ukrlv to U-himl 

rtnd IntU-s. i*t%‘e vr.o*'**’ j»en,il wo-s tSovy'** 

lotj luul he iliiiu't like the isle*! of »il!. It wi’iihhi t 
been mo h.-n! hod Ite done nnyftn'ng ; no rrolly giMwl 
* mind-* a " lopgini; ” *** toni? «» he ha» hod h» 
»y‘'» worth. 

hit. OM n in.tftri* ot t.of. I f.'o, v had gut hw no|» howi 
ndn^ nofh»ii|t r«hort »*!* a foot In a rash moment, tthm 
.vine %v.(M in iind wif %%.o» out, he haii under! rtkctt 
•goti.ite the trioisfer t»f a Mum *»t money* whieh ditl 
teloiip to him. .tnd hv one of ihosu- iinlurlunate tlwnirr* 
li etHthi oeeur only out e in n million lnsieM. thit^ 
wr««i|;. 

I mitkiril ill hij» tnind to ihinh limt tluprr Iwtl l*wii 
A ihweii of them in iW »* heme niwl thnf Iw w«» tlw 
oae ts fall. *’ Viliy «e 1 *' W Iwil !♦««» 
jjMiclf <ewr *i»re the at llw f>I*l Bailrjf pirtlWii 

'«« ttpofi hi». 

*b© Awwer lo hi* wwiiltl* »» AwW 

liwtt that }t« wm tli« «mIj hmm InmI i 

wwil4 UtAvf m IIm> lif 
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looked with wrjiinK »IXr..v,.Hr at Hu- „rv li*-) 

crowd who li;ui cowe tlmn u dh lu»i jt 
at the conunaiul of Use warder », X 

himself into tin- Ut umirve.. >hr -,■?! » '* 

ordeal of being ‘‘ Wl,.,* h.Xw.,aXi Xr^i^X*!*!! 

than anything else was u* oitlnirdm l,,,n»r|| |,, *' 

sympathetic soul. 




... . ijsr ill, 

he caught .sight of D.nv •' | ,, 

last time you wt-iv hn-r fh.,t X, 

game fhe I 

they give you to tom it f 

with two quid an* a suit o’ .h.t|,',X, X-*'" 

a stretch the iirsl time i u.dhv.f u , X 

do the monev the oi -hi r», , i i .1 ^ 

gol MO „,.rl i.„- v,.„ ,„ ,|„ ■ ‘ " " ' ' ” 

^<■ 11 , wl«,| I,;.,,, 

mumbw D,!vy. '••■■ w I.. .(,. .11 

for faking it ^ 4 ^^immr 4 

B«i»fE..gir,i, "r •! *• -<.■ - .w 

nie Chief Wft. „ . ■ *'*'-* i tJ»wd ! " 

W made him a wllhrCl't^ 

family ouUiJe the s«„| ^ W . mfW 

f>«ht, and he knew, nune |L1 '*®" ••'O 

™«nt man wa. madlr^f^if I* 

He looked at i»„p Oaw JZ^ ^ of *iW. 

window, and then, with 7.ZT^ •‘"rahbf ««( of Ifa, 
fane tlnm might have T” l» >« 

‘‘ •'“d dl eome ahont. hum 


(Jill ||.j^ 

t»» flht- ||,„ 
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Davy was in fliat dangerous mood winch requires 
tactful handling. A kindly word would have scut him 
to his cell in a ctunparativtdy cimfentcd frame of mind ; 
the least sign of brutality, and he would Just as cheerfully 
commit murthu*. I’hc Chief Warder hadn't hern in his 
job for many years without knowing lu>w to deal with 
human savages. He cleared off the nu‘n who were 
waiting to have their fingerju'ints and photographs t.'iken, 
tohl Davy to .sit tlown, ami ihen heart! the whole wretched 
.story. 

" It's like tlus," Davy began. '* I come out last 
September practically without a t«»sser, but I didn’t mind 
that. I gsit up to a btnr/.er in Clerkenwell which the lutys 
use, anti there they told me about a wonderful scheme they 
was goin’ to work. 

“ I tlon't miiul teliin’ you, Chief, I wa.s game for 
anythin'. Yt»« don't kutnv cviiat it is to be l»rt>ke to the 
wide after cornin’ away from a place like Dartmoor, 
i iujre was a nice little lot ot the hoys in it «« Jeny Kennaway, 
Bill Nunn, Tommy Loughran, anti t»ne or two more I 
dess.-iy you know as well us I tlo. 

If certainly soutnled all right. They'd got a couple 
of ptist oflice men straigliteiied, ami the itlea wa.s, with 
a iluplicate key, to t»|>en t»ne tif the pii!ar«boxes where 
there was likely to be plenty o' letter , h ctmfainin' money, 

St* far as I coidti Jtulge, Chief, they’d got somethtn* 
pretty lug in view, tine of the erttud h.id got a |K)sttnaa’s 
uniftirm «» well as a mailbag. His jtib was to come along 
live winuttti* bcfo» the regular clearing time, o|)Hea the 
box, ami walk rttwntl tlw conier where there would Iw a 
car vviufin’ for him. 

" They picked out Iiadf * deaeB »pot* wher* the pillar- ' 
htixe* would be »um to routala plenty of letter* with 
t‘hec|u« in them —the Stoefc and other plaaet 

like that, A feller named Boh tlarranott wii» te he the 
postman." 
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Davy ? ” you to do 

«P in reckoned to clear was on£ 

■nakers T^as by Ladbrokes, the big boot 

to Se anv ’"7 f b« 

dJdh LtToe f ‘*T“, “'J - i‘ ™ 

post the letters ° as should watch Ladbrokes' clerk 

HarrlSr‘c^‘aU ^;j“ss“.went otf aU right. Bol 
good a Dostma ^ ^ snide buncli of keys looking 

scooped about five\^dre7 leXslTo 'LT ^^'d ^ 

t Id 

It was easy, Ckief, deare^^y Tk 

number o’ fimpc K f I d done if anj 

dud little banks like p2x^s cheques througl 

account with anyone.” ' anxious to open ai 

you are felling^e ^ 

the remainder of it,' but I'lf CO fo listen to 

morning. Just bebat along to your cell in the 

The liaU of ft '>= ““ rieW-'' 

wtentlie Ckief opened^^T^ was still in Davy’s eyes 

day. He morbidly watched°Ie Ch?'?°f f” 
stool „d then opened fire once more °“ ** 

o£ che'lei."¥he‘tel,‘^“'^' -«*»d qnite a lot 

tba , ril of ge^^fti' ^ b=ai *<> take 

weren't aldol^ t t^TI ’>^' Tb^f 

Oh, dear, no It wl^ tbewelTes, , the dfcy dogs. 

was after-fellers withonTriJ;4^^“¥. 
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t bit on tin* <’i*m,sh «h* utlu-r way. Tlifv niatlt 
E>f .*1 Ats.s «»{' »IH', hlslHal JIU* H}t. .tiu! tt4tS IIH. ({j^. (. 4 ^' 
[y. S.’UiJ *41 i’4 Kuf St» tin w.iH tu ta.ki' tin* cljesun: 
bittili itimi Fh" till' 

T1 Kay <lib : tlu-n- vv.is naUiiiij wsnumj ^vitli the 
I*i44:lit tip in tin* tiiiH' .unt pni IIh- fhs*qut‘ acrOHa 
iinU*r. 'Tluy s|M'tit all Kafnni.iv aticrtuujij gohx' 
i the IctU'W, slraiiiin' aj»rt» thi* unrs that Itmked 
iit ^ttt ftfctititiii f‘tii ^hlWJl tvheii tht*v wa0 nti 

witut ti» trll ytni> Chief, that Fve imthm* to tb 
[1 iltls. 1 knew, of nuir»«% fh.it I wan wanted for 
in' ermthed, Imt flu-v funk j.illv vare that 

t mt mt»t*e than they «inihi p.»\^ililv hrlp. It wa» 
wsy ' wlio kiHHhr.i on- olf tultl tm* what a 
ri hoeu anil ex.ufly how they h.ul worked tlie 

lit* bttlt* lot thftt I'trisHtyiil nit* hert* tv.'iH ,'i dit*c|n^ 
■t'% tuailt* ««tl to Stone gent in 1 bill, InsI thev wnst have 
ity*' iiioW# hia anse the hnsy s.ie-l worked 

■^'“CTh thrtntgh .i hank aiu! j4**t the imntrv, iiewides 
bey eonhin't prtiperb' fi *«Ii tt. I** 

tttmin* wasn't the weird for the way they «lid if. 

•wiitt was r3i|»eittii* elunjurs from badbmkei 
'vi. t'M they «! lie stire to want l«» know why. 
tt tines fute Mr. |erf*y betntaway d»* huf W'Wt© 
-if c'lit*t|ties t>f ln» ntvft iritiit a |.itHf|{ he its® 
me 4*1 it*#!!*! the ^rtiljs a*t i;ol Via woohi W jHjrfectl^ 

Je*rTy fun w-rile 4nyl»t»»ly'» t»A«ie <*# w*eli m htffl 

nwn, itiiti when he bill Idhcii wnt A.ti the t*hc<|tMSj| 
;«.*<! «mi put itt »Hwir tiinrd l*y hlwwflf, he |Kj«t©d 
-r* tsIT koowln* it woithl tdk# the bstler |»rl 

e^It to ftfi lhl»f# itr»8fliti«i«| iwt, 
mmm ftll to pAai*. Oa th# McNdhgf 

^ takc« th« Awfti# jfof f w afe-lwr to m Imle ikl 
Irmm a»» 1 ofitm m it uritib " 
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At any rate cST Save as a referent, 

2 20 quid and then / 11 ^ account opened with & 

Jerry sa™ *>ank mi 

I W fo d?;! T fte game for sure. Wb 

toy and mate a luiffOT if 'f ° dodge with the messengt 
" I wanfsarT I t ^ ^ ^ tumble, 

tbe bank. ° iiow long tbe cheque bad bea 

YouVe got uofUng fo wo^ 

»o w!,eIX‘X‘' *VTr°'’ d ‘“tad t™ <» « 

would be before it^w u tow long 1 

■' ■ If was id 1 ‘° *aw the money, 

you're fo draw tbe m ^ mourning/ Jerry fells me, ' ant 
afternoon. Get if ' ^ talf-pasf two to-morron 

as soon as yon can.' “ '”*“8 “ tack ha 

It seemed fo°i “' tte less I liked if 

Md I wanted better o™ ‘=^‘* 

Jerry bas a bit of a -.tr 

more drints, teUs me thJ me a fei! 

before without anyone geS 

me with the idea that knocked off, and W 

amilHouaire rm t^V ”'rT^ becoming 

and gives me a cbeo be^meets me just before lunf 

Crest sig^d^twe^ 

I go off to 

accom 

for lunch, nnd while I'm ^ ^ restaura 

messenger boy ? ' on er if you qould get me 

You may have to wait |t| S! ^ wT"c5 
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" I had a good look af the door to see if 
any chance there. 




“ ‘ Don’t waste your time looking outside, ' re*na* 
one of the ‘ busies/ quite rude. ' When you go 
door you'll go out with us.' 

Now then/ they goes on, ' what about it ? 
did you get that cheque ? ' 

From a gentleman friend o’ mine,' I 
He s a bookmaker in a big way o' business and 
spare the time to come down here.' 

W'here does he live ? ' 

WTiat’s that got to do with you ? ' 

We won t waste any more time arguing wi th 
says one who seems to be the boss. ' We'll teke v« 

nnside and see what you have to say there.' " 

Da^y paused and looked up at the Chief with A bit 
a grin on ins face. 

I di.Vf"'-^^ just touch and go. Chief," he said, “ 4 

6msW with him fte two “Ci Sd ’ 

again. ousies had got hold of » 

‘Sat. a' 

™ off to tt. station brforri£ ■ ^ 

"5 WsuitoaSM 

manager of fte bank fl, ^ , waiting me t 4 
seemed ft be a derk W T 011.0 nA 

I was r, »S||| 

Jnere s quife a tidy crowd • i 

boy, and the htfle •^e:.two;;|ii^au*3 

I™* ««t an innocnn, 


"""««» a. inn«:«,, 
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Just as I was geftin' this off my chest I had a hi 
more bad luck. Who should walk in but the D.D.I. 

^ " ' HuUo, Davy 1 ’ he says. ' Don’t tell me you’re ai 
t again ? ' 

I’m not/ I answers him quite short. ‘ A friend 

isked me to cash a cheque for him, and this is what I sei 
or it.' D 

“ ' sad,' the D.D.I. tells me, ' but the fad 

the matter is, Davy, the money you thought you were 
•oing to get with that cheque doesn't belong to your friend, 
^don't mind felling you that it has been stolen, and although 
m very sorry for you, I'm going to charge you with 
orgmg and uttering.' 

_ “ They offered to make it lighter for me if I’d tell ’em 
yho was in if with me, but I'm not like that. Chief. They 
new quite as well as I did ; what they wanted me to do 

ras to turn King's Evidence, and I wouldn’t stand for that. 
Vould you ? " 

“ I don’t knovv about that,” replied the Chief. ” Five 
ears is a long time, Davy. Maybe you’ll change your 
iind when you’ve been here a month or two. Did they 
2 ver fell you how you came to be caught ? ” 

'' Oh, that’s easy enough. It was ashing for trouble 
^ t^ and draw the money so quick. I knew that, 
be boys looked after me all right at the Bailey, but they 
ight just as well have kept their money in their pockets, 
mouthpiece can't do you no good when you're caught 
the act. But one of these fine days. Chief, I'll do 'em. 

1 get a decent cheque worth puttin' down I'll bag the 
t and they U never see me again.” 

y Davy,” said the Chief, getting up and going 

t. ^ ^ou think out a plan to get your own back, 
lere s plenfy of timo before you/^ ' 
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ro the best of my recollection, it was some time in 1917, 
cben the struggle for world supremacy was at its height, 
bat ‘ dope " first made its appearance in London. 
Jgly rumours were about that soldiers were doping 
bemselves with cocaine, obtained from Heaven knows 
trhere. Investigations soon established the truth of the 
fcories, but before the evil could become widespread 
be authorities stamped it out, and temporarily, at least, 
oppressed the traffic. 

But the habit remained, and for some years afterwards 
le dope trade was a profitable source of livelihood to 
undreds of those depraved creatures who batten on 
le frailities of the human race. In time, reluctant 
Bficialdom awoke tb the menace, and what had previously 
2en punishable with six months’ imprisonment then 
;came a question of penal servitude. 

The yellow satyr whose fate I am now about to relate 
as a master mind in the business, whose actual punish- 
ent was farcical in comparison with the mischief he did. 

• 

In the year 1922, just about the time when the coca -- 
:ril was at its height, a Chinaman named Bril 
hang kept a restaurant in Regent Street, London, 
stone's throw from Vine Street police station. 

Full of subtle Orientalism was Chang. He botfi 
oke and tvrote perfect English, and he had been in the 
untry long enough to realise that there had sprung 

during the war a craving for drugs which ;it 
exceedingly profitable to satisfy. 
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It must tave been so, because witLan twelve mon 
of opening tbe restaurant in Regent Street he had rii 
to the dignify of a flat in Park Lane, a Rolls-Royce c 
and clothes befitting a newly-made millionaire. 

Incredible—yet perfectly true. Chang, head a 
shoulders above the rest of his countrymen who h 
opium "joints” in both East End and West End-tlie 
are innumerable devotees of the " pipe ” in both places, 
turned up his flattened nose as far as he was able at 
idea of supplying " hop ” to mere yeUow men. Tie 
were richer fields to farm in the world of Bohemia, peopl 

by satiated men and women to whom wine could bri 
no joy. 

Chang's masterly mind turned towards the possM 
of ae newest craze of the dissipated-^cocaine. Ho, 
m defiance of the law, could he get it, and, having goti 
dispose of it at a profit that would soon make him a ri 


In a matter of twelve months he had brought ij| 
effitence an orgamsation that effectively solved the q® 

‘o Dockland, 

wio fcTcrf T Dkineae sailom 

Ibal CWng atran/ied fo k Wdling the cocai 

AntwX ® from Hamburg a 

^ P ImJy “f CeW 

with a liffl ^ who mixed opira 

^ rfst^ail SHe it was V 

came ashore 

away hetwemi garme^fa^k secure' 

for any self-respecting Cus^*^<^^ jaoison 
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In between times of looking for Scotland Yard men wbo 
might drop in at the Regent Street restaurant, they passed 
the packets of " dope ” to Chang’s clients and acted 
as “ runners ” when a consignment had to be brought 
up from "the docks. 

Chang himself never handled his infamous wares. 
To ervsry pretty lady who ashed for “ dope " he would 
promise to send Eow Ei Foo or Ah Sing. Thus could 
he preserve his Oriental dignity and at the same time 
save himself from being captured by the police. 

All might have gone well with Chang had he steered 
clear of the white women. But although he had a wife 
and family in his native China, he succumbed to the 
fascinations of pretty Freda Kempton and gave her the 
cocaine she swore she must have to still an aching heart. 

“ Billy,” as all the girls called Chang, had a soft 
and impressionable heart, and he went on giving Freda 
” dope,” until one day she was found dead, and there 
arose in consequence a flaming scandal which drove Chang 
out of the West End. Scotland Yard men nabbed 
four of his staff at Regent Street, and came into the place 
so often that his fly-by-night customers began to desert 
him. Chang retaliated by opening a night club in Soho, 
but still he got no peace. A lightning raid one night and 
a police court prosecution speedily terminated that little 
venture, and eventually Chang found himself in the only 
place where a yellow man can move about comparatively 
unnoticed- — 'Eimehouse. 

A sad come-down indeed for the man who had lorded 
it for so long. Gone the Rolls-Royce, gone the Park 
jEnne flat. There were insulting Chinese who spat 
|pon him as he passed along the smelly, narrow streets, 
l^d rudely requested him not to frequent their premises, 
yhey had a good idea, these far-seeing meu of th^ East, 
^at wherever Brilhant Chang came trouble wopld v^i^ 
»on , fbl€^^,.,in •h^; = 
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a wldspering gallery. Ttere is but one common eneuj 
the police. 

Nor did the news of Chang's arrival take long 
spread. Within an uncomfortably short space of t 
C.I.D. officers called upon the distinguished visil 
asked him what he was doing for a living, and witlj 
asking permission went over his lodgings from top 
bottom in search of " dope." They found none, becai 

Chang had not defimtely made up his mind what he waul 
to do. 

He found it very difficult to settle down in sud 
dreadM evil-smelling neighbourhood where every prosp 
was vile and his fellow-subjects displeasing in the extreii 
^ compromise he furnished some lodgit 

;wntli a few of the more luxurious articles from his Ps 
^ ane at, hoping the time might come when he coii 
mvite a few prepossessing ladies to a festive party e 
1, ^ ^ cocaine. Day by day, and night! 
evM ' t wandered around, watched by piyi: 

y ^erever he w^t, afraid to return to his old ham 
badlv 0 something happening. He loiew he w 
police had no intention of giving I: 

cold prison^c^ ^ ^ putting him inside ; 

Kempton's de^h • enough over Fret; 

^ck streets off ^ pak-a-pu joint in one of t 

awealffiyinaQ saf ^sm common repo 

a tte Utter’s 'sittie. ^ ® Ci. 

of «ke place reeked rvia ' 

hommeBi ' ‘ ' 



. C^haBi,' octta 

*^*»P«^name 


whidow was shut, and t 
Hsitive guttuK 
his companit 
is the matt 
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u ? Six times at least have you aUowed good 
of cocaine to slip through your hands. Are you 

ig looked at Ah Ket through half-dosed eyes, 
e a black silk overall, such as the better-class 
affect, and Chinese slippers, though there was 
add mixtrae of East and West in his appearance 
ais pigtail, which no Chinaman parts with until 
aid goodbye to his native land, had long since 

ho would not be afraid ? ” he replied slowly, 
have not forgotten me, the police. It is ne^ly 
cs since poor Freda died, but I know they are 
:o catch me.” 

b 1 You are nothing but a weak fool. I did not 
u would let such things trouble you. Besides, 
not touch you now for that girl’s death. It was 
• fault.” 

bat of Ah Sing and Low Li Foo ? " demanded 
vith a touch of anger* ” "What happened to 
Detectives caught them a very short time after my 
e Freda died and got them sent to prison for six 
And where are they now ? They have been 
c to China many months ago. Twice have they 
ae asking for money, but I have not repKed. I 
tre ; the letters may be opened by the police.” 
et laughed — 'long and deeply. 

1 I imagined you were a man with brains 1 ” 
cned with biting contempt. '' You, the man they 
B Kong of the Dope Trade 1 "Why, there are 
len in my shop who would do what I am wanting 

D. 

xesay there are,” said Chang, ” but they probably 
-ow they might be put into, prison for three years 
et caught. You have not told them that, my 
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Ah Ket took no notice of the taunt. 

“ There is some cocaine coming in from Hamb 
in a few days, he remarked. “ A good man is bring 
it, ^e cook of the ship, who will have no trouble 
getting it ashore. If you will fake it to an address 
Ix)ndon there will be fifty pounds in good E n gl 
^ney for you. It will be easy for you to sHp av 
horn here one night ; there will be a motor-car wait 
round the corner, and you wiU be off with the stuff bef 
the pohce have the slightest idea of what you are doin, 

1 . ^ knocking out his pi 

‘ ^ kave no desire to serve many years 
JQ ag pnson. Life is bad enough for me now withe 
any more risks/' 

Cha!2^ bave killed. Ah Ket would have murdei 
n%ht flinflr /“Stead, he bade his host go. 

a restless, dissatisfied Cha 
do, Chane lowing what he wanted I 

to hide his CbJno 4 ' dormed an overco; 

the night, A few followed Ah Ket out iol 

”®‘^«rant frequented °U Causeway was 

degraded creX-es it t women— dissipated a 

Chang’s opulent y4rs in “^'^®P“tably whiii 

i^^culcated passionate • ^ end of London la 

for wHte women ; 

thefr lack of spirit and T despised them : 

®^t return to the life 1, / when 

Ha j , . he loved so weU. 


®“^ °aecoid, 


black, whii 
, at ’'any hoi 
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man's brains into senselessness. And that was what 
Chang wanted more than anything else ; he wanted to 
forget. 

There was a girl he knew in the restaurant Violet 

something or other. She, like most of the girls who 
went to the restaxmant, had a history. In maudlin 
moments she had told him a little of it : a faithless husband 
who had taken ship for South America and never came 
back, a liaison with various seafaring men, lasting just 
as long as the money lasted, interspersed with wild 
drinking bouts, which made her an object of derision 
to all the people of Chinatown. 

Chang was fond of her in a way. She mildly interested 
him, and, temporarily at least, kept his mind away from 
the ghosts of the past. He went in, to find her hilariously 
drinking herself into speechlessness, the centre of a group 
of men who looked at him in none too friendly fashion. 

" Hullo, Billy I " she cried. “ What's the matter 
with you to-night ? You look as though you've just 
lost your grandmother. Have a drink and cheer up.” 

Chang sat down, took a drink that was brought across 
to him, and ashed himself what had come over hitn fhat 
be, Chan Nam, an educated man, who wrote and spoke 
Enghsh as well as any Englishman, should be sifting 
in such a place, in the company of men of the stokehold, 
veritably the spawn of the gutters of Canton. What 
::oiild be tbe matter with him ? 

He took up his glass of whisky and emptied it at a 
?mp. He was not used to spirits. In the old days 
champagne had been his drink. The strong spirit rushed 
:o his head, giving him a recklessness he had not felt for 
The girl at his side noticed the change. 

Good old BiUy 1 ” she called out. ” He's waking 
ip at last 1 Let’s have some more whisky. You do love 
ae, don't you, BiUy ? ” 

One by one the sailormen slipped away^ Chang and 
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Money begain to run short. His j&riend Ah Ket, who 
been noting the signs for a long time, had Chang into 
l»J.s private parlour late one night and again broached the 
sxiljject of dope-running. 

"You would hke to earn a little money, Chang ? '' 
Ixe inquired. " The woman is causing you a lot of ex- 
I>eiise?'' 

" Possibly,” said Chang. " In any case I don’t want 
"to stop down here for ever. Some day I shall have to 
a move.” 

" And what will you do about the woman ? She will 
not be left behind.” 

" It will not be the first time,” said Chang, with a 
slirug of the shoulders. 

He left it at that while Ah Ket went on to describe 
“tlxe plans he had in mind for smuggling a big consign- 
xxiient of cocaine. It was a morbidly picturesque scheme, 
T»-nving for its centrepiece a midnight trip out into the 
middle of the river, where a man would be waiting at the 
l>ottom of a ship's ladder with the precious “ dope.” 
T'laeE, after payment had been made, the boat would 
l>e rowed to the other side of the river, where Chang 
■vv^ould find a car waiting to take him to g-n address in 
Soho. At a certain house in Greek Street he was to hand 
over the cocaine, and after receiving the money make 
Ixis way back to Limehouse as best he cotdd. 

Chang, badly wanting money himself, succumbed. 
.A-Hout once a week, armed with nothing but a roll of notes, 
tie woiJd be ferried out midstream, where he boarded 
s'Cacange ships and met mysterious men nervously anxious 
fco be rid of their forbidden wares. The risks seemed 
negligible, and after a couple of months Chang began to 
feel a little more comfortable. He even made furtive 
visits to some of his old haunts in the West End, seeing 
tLetre and there a famih^ face. So far as he knew, the 
ipolice had forgotten him altogether. 
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Somewhat foolishly, he beg;in to neglect his ladv-lov, 
He gave her plenty of money out of his tn-illy earne 
income, it is true, and under compulsion also gave ht 
cocaine. But he was away so often that slu* began t 
resume her drinking bouts. The cafe along the Cause 
way once more had reason to look upon her'as a vaiuab! 
customer. Night after niglif, in the company of th, 
sailormen and the nondescript collection of men and womct 
who frequented the place, she railwl upon tin* ml«erie.s ol 
a white woman's life in Chinatown. 

She seemed to think Chang had used l.ee badly, ai 
occaszon^y, when the whishv liad alfogether got tb 
better of her discreiion, she would dr.,,, hint., a|,„„, ,|„ 
dope that was sfdl being smuggled in. Ncibodj, 

apparently, took any heed of her talk. 

One day when boft Chang and his lady hn,,pc.ned t. 

rb YT Scotland Yarel deleolives took 11, 
bberfy of calling. Probably they may linve hoard th.1 
ChMg was up to his old games ; at any rate, wilhosl 

of 'k< 

which Chang w., 

™dot' ' Ud? ■ ‘'i? ““‘■'‘O ™ 

They wire Th^ 

thonX^ kaTw Clau» 

“ We are look* ''f ^ visiforj* were ftlller. 

detectives. ^ ’ repW one of tb 

„ here." 

besides. 
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to show the fear that clutched his heart when he realised 
that the blow had fallen at last. But his Oriental calm 
never deserted him. No doubt, as he lay in gaol awaiting 
trial, he cursed the foolishness that had induced him 
to pander to a depraved woman's evil cravings, but if 
he did he showed no outward signs. 

Possibly, also, he might have thought in his heart of 
hearts that there was a touch of poetic justice in the 
manner of his downfall, but here again he said nothing. 
He stood in the dock at the Old Bailey and took the 
sentence that the judge imposed upon him with his 
customary impassivity ; wondered, probably, what it would 
be like to return to China after so many years in Europe; 
and then, after a glance round the Court through his 
gold-rimmed spectacles, walked slowly and dignifiedly 
down the steps to the cells. 















THE MAN WHO MISSED HIS WAY 

In a sphere of life more , congenial than that in whicl 
an unlnnd Fate had cast him Lancashire Harry mighi 
have achieved quite a considerable amoiinf of fame. 
He might, for instance, have donned the mantle of om 
old friend Charles Hawtrey, for it must be confessed 
that Lancashire Harry suffered from an incurable hanker- 
ing for high-class bluff. 

Nature had superimposed upon him kindly, plausible 
ways and a colourful vocabulary running into many 
thousands of words. In a coimtry like the United 
States of America he would have achieved immortahfy 
as the Prince of Bunco-Steerers. Here, unfortunately, 
bis opportunities were rather too limited. Besides, Harry 
bad never received sufficient education to realise that 
Ehe bigger the swindle the better the chance of getting 
away with it- But what an artist 1 

Harry had been many tilings— -and none of them long 
—in the course of a diversified career caUing for a smooth 
.ongue and a confident manner. There was a publican 
n Salford who remembered him very well, a gentleman 
vho grew quite heated when the subject of Lancashire 
dany came up for discussion. 

'' Him 1” ejaculated mine host. “ Him 1 The dirty,'' 
ow-down thievmg hook 1 He comes into my place and says : 

I ve come to inspect the beer. e have been receiving 
omplaints lately about the quality of the brew.' The 
OSS says he don't want no one to be dissatisfied, he 
dds, ^d tells me he'll be glad if I'lJ take him down info 
be cellar to test it. i 
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■' I takes him down, and you'd 'a diou-ild lu- was tb 
K-ing of England the way he takes a sup a< r\a r\ ham 
in the place. 

" He tells me some of it is ‘ oli,’ ami sa\s 1 hai 
better send it back. We get quite ehatlp : he kind! 
informs me that I’ve got quite a nice little place ami lie’i 
like to have a look over it. 

“ I don’t suspect him at first. I takes lum round 
shows him my private rooms, and nevei- for .a momen 
thinks there is anything wrong. lie comes tlownstairs 
has another drink, and tlien goes oil .sayin;!: la' is quits 
satisfied with everything. 

" I daresay he is. But when 1 get.s uiislaim agait 
there’s a d ifferent story to tell. I iiiui fa 's not t)nlj 
knocked off all the wife's jewtilerj-, hut also t.dvcn about 
thirty-five quid in good hard ready, i'h.at’.s iaiueashire 
Harry ; if I had the swipe here I'd tlo somethi!; to him." 

There were other episodes in Han-y's life whicE 
had left him a poignant memoi'V to jH'iqde to whom lie 
had appeared as a ship that passes in the n!;'ht. Quite 
unexpectedly he rang the bell at a sm.art little house 
in Mayfair and informed the maid th.'d he h.ul conn- witfc 
reference to a ring which had been advert i.sed as lost. 

Gravely, dispassionately, and most authoritatively, 
Harry opened the proceedings : 

" You have lost a ring, madam ? W' fiat reward 
do you intend offering 1 I have been sent to iiddrm yosj 
that you must not give more than iive shilliug.s in ik\ 
pound.” 

Menacing, with visions of Scotland Yani .imi all 
the majesty of the law, Harry went on to .say that ” we " 
—doubtless he meant the Yard— always found it unwise 
to offer excessive rewards for the return of anything that 
was lost. 

'' Oh, the ring is only worth twenty pounds.” 

That will be all right then,” said Harry in hi 
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bcxl (»nicial maiiuiT. '* Fivi* junimis is a iaJr stun tti pay 
to j;;o< .vour rinj: Uai k. You soi', ma<ia)iu, the rid!: lias been 
foiHul l\v a ta\i-d!*iver, au»l it onlv remains for tin- reward 
to be pail! over to Si'ttle tin- matter at mue. ff \ou will 
give me the iiv<‘ junuid.H now,*' lu' atidisl without a bUisi), 
"you will haw \our rinjj bark to*ni«hf,*’ 

Hut tile huly (liiin t pel her riiiy liavk that iiirht' -itr 
any otlu'r uirhl. Intjuirirs in the proper quarter ilisi losed 
the lUK'omiortable lat I that Hittflaiiil Vant didn't do 
business in tlial manner, Init, alas, the uilprit went i>n 
bis way reioieinp. and ;is seduhnish ;»s eviT stanned the 
advert isenumf eolmnns oi the newspapers for tldnps that 
mipid he turned to advantage. 

A h.'ul lad w as Lane.ishire Harry. Like mosl *' tea- 
leaves " who atijnire .a ni»kn.une, he was a well-known, 
if not alfopelher wcU oine. intn.de at many of our prisons. 
One iff the numerous Cioverfiofs who venfurinl lo ex- 
|>0stulate with him was tohl in light-hearted fauliinn 
flhaf tlueviitg was just as goot! n ineans ot liveiihiMui 
IM itnyfhing else, ami for t\v»» pins he, Harry, WiiuUI 
)POme hack and show the (i»»vi-rm*r that he rob !u» 

|lace m easily as that tif anylMidy else. 

/; Harry was what might be ealleil a pieker-up t»f un» 
OOMsidereil trilles. Hr wa* not a higb-elass " screwsman,” 
or rvtfn a |fitk|Hickel ; the weajwiti* hr reliinl u{niti were 
cajolery and running, lirsidrs, hr had an ingenious 
llliml, ami lie etnild »rr wayu ami mwim of getting iiionry 
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Davenport had appealed against her seiiiciiee. lie macle 
up his mind that here was tlie gTand cM/sportunh v to test 
his powers as an actor to the full. !i 0*001, '* anoui;, there- 
fore, that there was a knock at fJ:ie docof' o[‘ tlic* liotes^ 
in Offley Gardens, Brixton, wliere llie fair Mrs. [3a.ven- 
port had her humble abode. 

The lady answered th,e door liersidf, in l\dl 
suspiciously resentful as all siicli ladiiss an:* wlicn called 
upon by prying police officers behin:* I:ia\*'c h:i,d time 

to array themselves in their iidl pajioply (>!' jKswali-r aad 
paint. 

Well, what do you want ? '' — nidcK-', a,s one cx|)ia:‘tini: 

a hard-hecirted landlord. 

'' Ah, good morning/' replied the visitor briiditly, 
raising his hat. Fve come to see you aiioid tliat taise 

of yours/' 


4 i 

4 ( 


And who fche devil are 3-011 ? ” 

I am a detective-sergeant froni Scotland 
Oh, j'-Qu are, arc W^ell, ’ ie.aimi llit- way, 

“ jou'd better come inside. I don’t want ail j!;o iK-ig 4 
hours to see me talking on the doorstep to deleii i ves.” 

‘ Now then,” demanded the iaiiv in 
her sitting-room, “ what's your little iratm' 
against the three months tlial liie ‘ lu-a.l • 

I shall get off. If you've got anything to ;ia\ 
matter, you’d better see my solicitor.” 

"My dear lady,” said Harry, with 
affable smiles, " I don’t want you to 
There is nothing to get excited about, 
fact,” he went on confidentially, ” we 
a mess about this case of yours. We nexcr tlu.u.ht 
the magistrate would give you three months. .\'ou what 
would you say to paying a fine of fifty pounds imstead 

o going to prison ? That would suit you wrv mucli 
better, wouldn t it ? ' 
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his most 
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I daresay it would,” retorted the lady rather tartly, 
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" huf I tliui't ([tiitf u»uli !-.f,ui4 \iiiil* liltlr f'.iiiu'. I'\f 

hii<l a jtr* tiiK f\jn*rii-rin‘ «ii Snill.uui Y.uii, ami thin 
IS tin- (irs( titm- 1 ^■vl■r Uhkwh tln-in 4,» aiuthiri}.' 

Hlsi' this. 'Hk- .Hflv li.i^s wnuliiiri lilt it haml fa haxv ,i 

|MnU' WiiUKtU.” 

“ (Juiti-, nmnnurril H.irrv mjnttln’fii .tllv, 

'* 1 .•-huuliiii'l ti l! nl I tnii“?n-. hut u <• Hctlh* quilt' 

a li»t ti! t (SI l!ii- «iiv. SaiHriiiiif'i. \(!n huinv. tin* 

•» i'il iii.U'i- >v\frv ihau u» h.ii'f^uiii litf." 

Hinv <!ii 1 iiitnu Vitu tan gvt im- tiul ».t tKiw 

thrt'i' mtuiliis ? 

fa'.«%r if f<» lur,’ <,ai<l Hunv ' i ll hu-tr Iti 
11 hit itl iiillufju f, lull il \titi like li» }ii»v \ uur luu* «»f 
|unii)iis 1 «1 i an !>. arr.in(.i <!,‘' 

'\i(U |iii ami M l' m\ m.Ih itur/' i mmtrm! t!»r latlv. 

1 .shall I ilu .1 ljunj< uiliunil his aiUni*.” 

Win* is ht ? 

Sii'ainl'Sa i»l Buw Strrcl " 

t.ul him right inil, i^'arnril Harry with n shukif 
ol thr hi’iiii. Hr il mijy t i*,sl Miu a lt»f til ititiiiry. I 

kntiw iinisl III thrsc irlhiwn, aitil ihrre*'* iiiifii* ol ikrtO 
any gtHHl,” 

, A iH'i'jtistrnl latl ua» Harry, hani to ulmkr off. limiilr*, 
hr rmihl si-r ihr latly %%■«» l»finnii.if l« rclcnf, lamtl willi 
TMiiimji ol I hr lilly {hiuik}* rotniiif hi* wmy nhortiy, hr 
j^ullcil out a lujirlMMik ituii iwfan to iot Uuwii |»Arl»mi4r* 
ol thr t'lmr, 

*' f shan't tin any1hi«|| without my ikuftifer/' 

Ifcttni thr h«iy , ** Hlir hutiw* m much uboul il m I 4t 

I Qtiitk hi lurel tlii* ult^idk wu* fliuny. 

I '* I Iui4 lariirr »tt her fwtvate^.'* he auuouucttii 
* I imwt kntn%' all tlie chroinirtaiicmi hefWe I mthr 
ft?|Kirl lo liir Yufti/* 

The am%'al of Mmi Daifvi^part* fittl of Cocloiiu 

jimiiMf, iwAlmnllj ii^pgwfNi liwngr** 

Hull .s.imr.ei, yii m. MiMi 
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It was Mamma in whom Harry was most interested, 
so perhaps he could be excused for not being so alert 
as usual when a few minutes later the daughter reappeared 
in company of a couple of hefty-loohing individuals 
who seemed to know Mrs. Davenport quite well. 

Good evening, Mrs. Davenport/' said one of the 
men with a broad smile. ** W^on't you introduce me to 
your friend ? — ^indicating Harry standing modestly by. 

''I am so sorry/' replied the lady. '' I'm a terrible 
one for manners. This," nodding to Harry, " is Detective- 
Sergeant Allen of Scotland Yard." 

'' What I " exclaimed the two newcomers in aston- 
ishment. "Not the famous Detective-Sergeant Allen 
from Scotland Yard ? " 


Yes, that's me/' replied Harry with praiseworthy 
simplicity. 

" We're very pleased to meet you. How long have 
you been at Scotland Yard ? " 

" Oh, about ten years." 

" Good gracious 1 How strange we have never met 
you before 1 " 

With a nasty feeling in his inside that something had 
gone wrong, Harry stared blankly at his interrogators. 

" Met me ? " he managed to jerk out. 

" Yes, you. Don't you know us ? " 

Harry kad a pretty shrewd idea in his head that if 
he hadn't known tibem before, he would in all likelihooc 
know them in the futtrre. It was certainly rather awkward 
to be asked to produce his police card. He fumbled ir 
liis pockets long and earnestly, took a look at the dooi 


to see if he might successfully make a bolt, and after 



ibandoning that wild idea regretted he must have left his 
::ard at home. ^ 

Matters were getting suddenly 

an interlude in shape upon 
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he had ia his possessitm a Ini,.- l.ulT „ i,; i . 

announced as being lor " Drlr. tivr-S. r , ,u,t ' \ll ’ 

Harry nuWabiy took it and ,n.d 

pocket. But one of fbe otle-r ua-n ) 

pulled it away from him, oprn.d it, .utd at <• 

interest m the contents. < hie u,.uld },.•.■ ,h u 

to judge by what he found uriif.o th. ra. t!.,,' D.t'st' 

Sergivint Allen was ijaife .»» imiiori.,,,! i,, tl..’ 

Cnnunallnvostigation nt. Bn.;!., d.,.,' 

orders which in regular ship. ..hap,- ' 

structed " Detective-Serpeant Ail., - t,.' ■'."7' 

tune after noon on vSundav to Rams, ate tl,. ,■ 'i' 

custody some unfortunate indiwdual a' .n.. d .'.’t lu- 

and to hand over flu* s un • i ♦! c • ,* 

the Kennimrtor, , I " ‘^‘'l‘"■‘>'’■■’■dent -j: 

ivcnmngton Road pnlue .siati.m. W'l,, ,, «!,.( i 

''“"/.r n -.m. ' 

^VMtently Ilarrv'H rt i 

Afc h.h.ni. ^ 

ceed forthwith to Birminehu,. ii ■ , , b'd f„ pm. 



Then he was t„ BO Vd.: ;■ B, "" 

the Davenport else. ^ 

forenoon and brinir wif}i I i i **' ^*'***’^"^ 

Alness shn mn/te^t . Vlwh-',"'* ''i'' 

case 'squashed.' " K*'-«nted ami tk 

Haxpr does not seem to have !«**•« . ti ■ » 
terminology as he might hav« \ “ ''**^** ‘*** **’ 

a veiy bad break, even if the # ***^”’ " mt 

mst been introduced had not noBf Tk- ‘‘*7''**“*** ^ 

Un. into cn.t«y ‘“Xl I’tji.T: 
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Dbfain lii\v liv Udht* |irrfrftia% mid aKci fos" 

h puln'r tdlicrr. 

All Naiil Illirrj rc?iipiirdl>* ; it*:^ a fair vop* 

ril |j:o i}iiirt/* 

Si'h the feitlrr* «d’ qiiitr im iiiterehtri} liffle 
lie fiiade Itin rAil tVinn flu.* uh rrjirr^riited hv I hr 

bri|.diilv-lit saloon har id a Lmidun ** and from there 

to a Kent in the dork *4l tin* Imitiloii Jsrs^sioii%* irlirrr an 
ttilHVinpiitlirt ir fudge Idtingly jiidiif rd out ifuit hr windd 
be iiitH*h hrlltu* of!* ill »i jilme wlirre hi?* for trirkery 

would rerrirr thr di^rinirageuiiriit ihry dr?*rrvech 
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THF, tiRANl) DTCiiFSS'S PKARLS 


Whi n H in f jttjH i'i.il Ma'n*Htv till’ Tnnr Nii'ol.ii 11 ilmmali- 
CftHv aliilkntcti Hu' tlinmi- tif Eussia in tW _vt‘*ir U)i7, ami 
thus put an «nii ti» tin* Rs»t«ain»fT (Ivnasty, it is highly 
prjjhahlu that Mr. Manrift* Strnihafh, intrrnalinnal 
thirf" am! .smuuth-fonguril su’itt*llrr, haii m» itir.i that such 
itn j'jKH’h-uiakiiig i vrnt winih! tiring htm tumhliiig ilmvn 
to flu* (h’ptliH tViun %%hii.l» hr hmi risrn hy thr rxcrcist* 
of hi.H umfunlit rilly agilr wits. 

Mnrns-— thr Manritr was a pw'rrsiun uf his own, 
jStuch ninrr snilahh* ti» tin* soi. irty in which he g«f his 
living— -hmi, it is true, hern ii suhjerf of the Ruisian 
Emperor j prohahly not a very loyal one, as sulisetjuent 
tvenfs were to prove. For the iimnetiiate present, ho%v- 
^cr, he was not thinking of Ku.ssia. Other awl more 
Wfessing pro!»lems were unjfronling l»im. 

He was in ilmv Street |»n!iee station, an|rily fiiciii| 
j| hurly Divisional Drteetive*lns}*«*ef«r, pins two or three 
IBnore oflit'ers. Morris, much ttwi fashionably attired for 
ioeh drnh sumniiulings, was liohliof forth : 


I* I . • 1 I i 'r% .. _ 1.., • .J % ** 
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going fo argue the matter with you now. You will con, 
up before the magistrate in the morning, anti you can tej 
him whatever tale you lilce.” 

“ It’s an outrage 1 ” spluttered Morris, his suavi^ 
beginning to desert him. " f'll have the Amcricii 5 
Ambassador— 

He got no further. Strong hands escorted him 
a corridor and locked him inside a cell, wheta^ he spenf 
a most unpleasant night ruminating on what woulj 
happen when, the morrow came. 


Mr. Sternbach had the misfortune to possess a 
history, ’ and he certainly shouhi have known hettet 
than to have involved himself in such a contemptible 
peccadillo. He had served a very lengthy apprenticesbif 
tlmough the various degrees of roguery. F rom a Bowerj 
pickpocket he had become a hotel tluef, then an cxpetf 
jewel robber, and finally — this after acquiring a little 
capital — an accomplished tale-teller. 

^ It took time, of course, hut Morris, nothing if noi 
adaptable, gradually took on the veneer of a gentleman 
and sedulously sought the society of hia betters. Hei 
knew all the swell hotels of Now York, Palm Bead, 
an Francisco, Paris and London, and being a careful 
man who usually paid his bills lus reputation was good 
moug to make him a welcome guest wherever he went 
omss game was a high-class one; he liked to pose 
as ^wealthy man of affairs, and in that capacity to induce, 
confadmg acquaintances to give him their money fo invest 
k k! lifd been a little trouble in New York 
bought a^ut by Morris bilking a confederate. Tht 
k' ep^ment came on the scene only fo find tb 

^ gay Paree, confidcnl 
toat whatever happened he would find plenty of rid 
■Americans with money to bum. 
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He became Maurice Sternbach, Esq., banker, of New 
York Cify, with a house on Fifth Avenue and another 
on the Hudson. So well did he play his part, that he 
succeeded in persuading a confiding American lady, who 
happened to be staying at the Ritz-Cai-lfon at the same 
time, to hand him £4,000 of her money to be invested 
in certain stocks and shares whicli were on the boom. 

Some little unpleasantness arose, tlie upshot of the 
matter being that Morris thought it better to cross the 
Straits of Dover away from the attentions of the Suretc. 
He arrived in London — ’no strange city to him — ^enscoucctl 
himself at the most expensive hotel he could find, and then 
sat down to think out a few more get-rich-(julck schemes. 

One must confess that there was nothing crude about 
pMLorris. Plausibility was his long suit ; he would stand 
i?ou the finest dinner that money could buy, with cham- 
fegne ad lib., the best of Corona Coronas, while all the 
lime his beady black eyes shrewdly sized you up for what 
you were worth — to him. The sweetne.ss of little fish 
made no appeiil to him ; so many years had pa.sscd since 
he had picked “ pokes ” on Broadway that lie had 
forgotten all about the art. It was one of his axioms, 
revealed only to his most intimate friends, not l«) " fall " 
unless it was worth while. 

~n pursuance of his plans, therefore, he %vas careful 
pp mix in nothing but the best society, which accounts 
for the fact that he succeeded in making the acquaintance 
of an unsuspicious Russian Prince, acting as Comptroller 
fp Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess Xenia 
Alexandrovna of Russia, the sister of no less a person 
Ifoan the murdered Tsar. The Grand Duchess hatl, 
JBke so many of her unfortunate people, fled from her 
.native land and taken refuge in England. Except for 
Some thousands of pounds worth of jewellery she had been 
'able to bring away, she bad next to nothing of her vast 
fortune left. !► 
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The direful plight 6 f Her Royal Highness did mi 
seriously perturb Mr. Sternbach. Although born ol 
Russian parents, he felt not the slightest loyalty towards 
anything Russian ; the only question that exercised Hs 
mind was how he might induce the Grand Duchess to hand 
over her jewellery to him. 

It took long months of careful scheming, and the 
expenditure of gtiite a considerable sum of money, to 
estabhsh that confidence which would enable him to 
assume the position of financial adviser to the Grand 
Duchess. She was not, of course, a lady who had had 
any previous experience of smooth-tongued swindlers 
like Morris Sternbach, and she did not for one rnomeni 
dream that such an elegantly-mannered gentleman, who 
spoke so softly and sjonpathised so warmly with her, 
could be anything but what he appeared — -an international 
financier handling millions of pounds. 

As she came to know him better, Her Royal Highness 
told him how she was situated, that her resources con- 
sisted of nothing but jewellery which would have to he 
sold. 

I am deeply sorry for your Royal Highness, '' said 
Morris in his most courtly fashion. '' If there is anything 
I can do for you I shall be highly honoxired./' 

That was the beginning of a plundering which made 
him secretly smile with satisfactionJ The Grand Duchess 
gave him jewellery which he sold for £1,000 on the 
understanding that the money would be invested in one 
of his companies. It probably was, although the Grand 
Duchess never saw a penny of it. 

The months went on and stiU Mr. Sternbach retained 
the Royal favour. It was necessary, naturally, to find a 
plausible pretext for inveigling more money out of the 
Grand Duchess, and so Mr. Sternbach took into his 
confidence another equally Specious scoundrel who raa 
a City office xmder a name ciculated to produce a vast 
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impression on credulous minds. Between the pair of 
them a pretty scheme was concocted to relieve the Grand 
Duchess of everything she possessed. 

About the end of 1921, Sternbach called on Her Royal 
Highness and told her that he had the oppoi’tunity of 
purchasing the rights of a new photographic process 
which would make millions of pounds. £20,000 would 
be required, and if she could find that money he could 
assure her, on his word of honour, that she would become 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Had the Grand Duchess taken the precaution to 
consult a reputable solicitor, she would have discovered 
that Mr.^ Sternbach's allegedly wealthy City friend 
was nothing more than a notorious swindling company 
promoter, a gentleman with a long record of rascality 
in many similar ventures. But, as has already been 
stated, she knew nothing about the sharks of big cities. 
All her life she had moved in the seclusioa of 
Royal households, in countries where specious thieves 
are kept in their proper place. 

So, in the beginning, Mr. Sternbach succeeded in 
persuading the Grand Duchess to hand him a pearl 
necldace worth £10,000, the understanding being that 
he sold it and invested the money in the new photographic 
process. Mr. Sternbach told glowing stories of the prices 

e could get for high-class jewels, particularly those 
belonging to Royalty, 

" I've got some millionaire friends in New York," 

^ remarked, " who'll pay any price for the right stuff, 
lou leave it to me." 

_ To be quite accurate, he promptty pawned the Grand 
necklace for £,^,000, cut up tiie money with 
■ e s ark in league with him, and then carried on, 
:onvmced that he had but scratched the surface of a 
wonderful goldmine. 

So weU did he db Im three weeks later 
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anofker peaxi necHace was handed over to him am 
promptly “popped" for the useful sura of £5 ooo 
According to Mr. Sternbach, who certainly ought to havp 
known, £5,000 of ftaf sun. wont info flfo phofo^n* 

comply, dfhonih it was a moot point how W i 
remained there. ^ 

_ The two c^eca/ierd d’indudtrk were not altogether 
mconsiderate ; they gave the Grand Duchess a docLent 

r grandiloquently set forth that she was 

to get half-share of tiie profits, though to be sure she was 

Mr^SteS^h "" company to make them, 

steering in^NL'^Y^ Je audacity of long years of bunco- 

sold LoHvn R r ’ 

to newly-arrived Poles and such-like people, thought k 
^ e unnecessary to go to the trouble of providing any 

^ Sffl another pearl necklace fell into the 
"Icll^ ^mgjouple, tWs also being deposited with 
Qot go into the “ company." 

particularly whe^'^^riookeT It hT S t T*" 

rich beyond the drea which was to make hei 

tlie seal bore a strik^! f av^ce. Strangely enough 

Majesty King Geot^V^r? ^ 

may have been he ferta''i whatever Mr. Sternbadi 

Koyal Arms of England on 1 ^ authorify to use the 
Wfigatio^ 

that he had gone to Pam pa^onised disclosed 

wrote demanding I W ^ 

money. She received ^ ™ to M 

itself; a rep^y, whidh speaks for 
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Q^, . (the fellow-shark) had gone to Hamburg (more 

likely he had gone to Halifax) to dee dome cxpcrtd, bat biidlnedd 
id going on ad mil ad eoen 1 could expect. I doLemnlg believe, 
before yoar God or mine, that before a week the deal will be 
cbded, and no ledd than £ 5 o,ooo will be handed over to me 
in Farid. 

Ad to the balance, 1 think I had better wait till you are 
better, ad even a Grand Duchedd might get excited if I mentioned 
the dum of 3,760,000 dollard, not to mention 5 o per cent, on all 
roy aided. 

You are one of the bcdl women in the world to place your 
trudt in a Jew . . . God blcdd you for placing me in a podition 
where I can derve you, and 1 offer you all my loyalty ; your 
dervant, to come at your call at any time till death do ud part. 

I am dcnding you a piece of marble from the altar of the 
church at Albert which wao given me by the priedl. On Ibid piece 
of holy dbne 1 vow b protect and help you if you ever need it, 

Mr. Sternbach continued to write equally soothing 
letters, but he never sent any money. Something was 
always intervening to prevent the photographic process 
being sold for a fabulous fortune. Influential Russian 
princes, calling upon Mr. Sternbach at various places in 
Paris, left him on the understanding that profits would 
be available in a very short space of time, little heeding 
that the Grand Duchess’s money had already gone beyond 
reparation. 

! Then came a terrible shock for the Grand Duchess. 
She received a letter from him, written not from the Rife- 
Carlton, but from a Paris prison 1 It seemed incredible, 
but there it was. Mr. Sternbach, as plausible as ever, 
wrote to say that owing to a slight misunder^anding over 

matter of £^00 a hot-headed Amancan friend had 
accused him of fraud and put him in gaol. Wlould i{fr 
3 R.oyal Highness be good enough to send him fh^ trifling 
|um in question so timi the matfrr might he settled? 
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Buf Her Royal Highness would do nothing of the sort 
It had gradually dawned upon her that she had fallen 
among thieves, and the only thing that worried her was 

not getting Mr. Sternbach out of gaol, but getting her 

money back. ° 


Apparently, however, friend C came to the 

rescue, because a few months later Sternbach turned up 
in London again, and with an audacity typical of his nature 
took rooms at one of the best hotels in the Strand. What 
he had done with the Grand Duchess's money was a 
mystery he alone could have solved. Certain it is that 
he returned to London practicaUy penniless, and the only 
ass^pLon an intelligent person could come to was 
a he Man Higher Up,” otherwise C— - had 

PossiMy, also, Mr. Stembact underwent an attack 
of ataram. He so far forgot himself as to revert to th! 
pe% thevmg trichs of forty years before. A set of 
p.ld.momifed han-brushes which accidentally revealed 

h'oW 1101“^ *■« Strand 

them. m and purloined 


to ^ ^ because, unknown 

Lon&u’ 1 ,'^“' detecfaves watching him all over 

W iv desperate, wondering day 

frauding the Grand DnchS H W J t 

STe tad ; r n** America, 

j M >■“ ^0 “fcarked. 

long railed Ctth * * of nund for a man who had so 

.-wJe“a4t-— 
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t was so long since he had been inside that he had 
,ractically forgotten all about if. 


And that was the position when a couple of hefty 
ndividuals who introduced themselves as detective odicers 
:alled upon Morris and invited him to come up the Strand, 
ind turn left past tlie Lyceum to a well-known place 
jmbellishcd by a blue lamp. Morris protested, as might 
ie expected, Init he accepted the situation with his 
mstomary dignity. 

That self-possession did not desert him when he was 
ishered into the police court dock the following morning, 
ind although the m.'igistrate declined to accept the ex- 
planation he offered, he announced that he would not serve 
ihe sentence of three months' imprisonment passed upon 
b.im without appealing to a higher authority. He strongly 
resented being descriheii as an international adventurer. 
Unfortunate in his speculations he may have been. 

When he went across the river to a place that is known 
as the Sessions House his dignified bearing seems to have 
created quite a favourable impression upon the Bench 
who hcartl his appeal. But altliough Morris succeeded 
in getting his sentence reduced to the nominal one of 
seven days, the Bench apparently concluded that such 
plausible individuals would be better off in the land to 
which they belonged. Possibly the powers that be had 
some inkling of toe mischief Morris had already don^ 
They decreed that he should be deported, even if he did 
leave behind him a good many people who thought that 
seven years’ penal servitude would have been a much 
more suitable punishment for a cruel, designing old man. 
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> you had asked Mr. Joseph Englcsfein what lie liked 
nore than anything else in the worhl he would probably 
lave replied : " Veil, vat’s der matter mit money ? ” 

You couldn't very well blame him, because he had left 
lis native Poland twenty years previously determined to 
nake money by hook or by crook. IIos|)itable old England 
jffered as good an opportunity as any other lantl, so to 
England he came, unable to speak a word of the language. 
That, however, caused him little or no inconvenience, 
rhe neighbourhood in which he took up his residence spoke 
Yiddish in preference to British. 

Time travelled on with Joseph angj-ily slaving away 
bis life at his trade of cabinet-maker. He was an 
ambitious man, this Joseph Englestein, square of chin 
and determined of mouth, plus a pair of hard, deep-set 
eyes that warned you plainer than words he was not a man 
fo be trifled with. 

t He worked as only the Jews can work, sixteen hours 
a day, laboriously scraping every penny he could lay hands 
on. He became the owner of a tiny factory in a back 
street of unsavoury Shoreditch, slaved away at the making 
of cheap furniture, and generally lived a hand to mouth 
existence, selling his goods for cash to the factors who 
traded upon their knowledge of a man being practically 
penniless. Joseph knew it, of course, and it merejy 
increased the bitterness he felt towards the world in 
general. 
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ghettos of the East End sounded with rejoicing. Tt 
furniture trade was booming ; what had once tea 
desolation and death suddenly burst forth into wil(j 
hilarious life. 

Joseph, being a clever man, more than had his shan 
of the wealth that came pouring into the highways anc 
byways of Shoreditch, and on the strength of his newly 
found prosperity, being a man rather fond of the fleshpots 
he launched out into a pretentious domestic establishment 
where his by now numerous brood of young Englesteinf 
could forget the struggling days of times gone by. 

It would seem that Joseph harboured social ambitions: 
because he took up his residence in no less a place tkai) 
a castle, one that had been inhabited by a lady of title 
in the days when Hackney was a good deal more fashion- 
able neighbourhood than it is now. It certainly tickled 
Joseph s fancy vastly to find himself living in suck a 
place ; he thought he could not do better than insist upon 
all his family dressing for dinner every night, with kalt 
a dozen servants to wait upon them. 

Old friends went by the board and great was tbe 
resentment thereby. Guttural gentlemen whose Englisk 
deserted them in moments of stress told each other over 
the coffee and dominoes of a morning that it couldn’t 
possibly last. 

He is a dchlimil” they muttered. "It vill not te 
long before der police gome for him.” 

. hand, there were conflicting opinions, 

It being thought that Joseph was the real kkiger kop^- 
which was probably true up to a point. 

As clever as he undoubtedly was, Joseph had n( 
power to avert the terrible slump that set in when ik 
easdy-earned money of the war began to find its waj 
back to the source from whence it came. The furniturr 
he had been maniffacturing at fabulous profits lay in tis 
ware ouse unsold, and as the months went on, wift 
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had his cabinet works. The London Fire Brigade came 
tearing up at full speed, courageously penetrated the 
swirling smoke that poured out of doors and windows, and 
drenched everything and everybody with huge streams oi 
water. 

There was the usual " inquest,” and no doubt a good 
many people had their suspicions that Joseph was noi 
telling the truth when he told a tale of smouldering cigar- 
ettes and careless workmen. Still, the insurance com- 
pany had to pay, and Joseph put the £1,200 in his pockel 
with the feeling he was still far from being out of trouble. 

He began to have strange visitors in his castle, rough, 
uncouth-looking fellows sadly at variance with the tone 
of the establishment. The family expostulated ; lengtlulj 
and shrilly they objected to making the acquaintance ol 
men whose habits were those of the chuzcir. 

“ Mind your own damn pusiness 1 ” replied father 
angrily. ** Am I not der head of dis house ? 

" Yes, but why do we have such people like that 
Brust here ? ” 

“ Dat is noddings to do mit you.” 

It was certainly all very mysterious. Night after 
night the uncouth Mr. Brust and a few more equally 
disreputable-looking friends called at the castle, to be 
admitted into Joseph's private sanctum. There were 
conferences lasting right into the middle of the night loi^ 
after the family had gone to bed. 

Then, strange to relate, Mr. Brust had a fire, a better 
one than Joseph's. It brought in £2,000, and, thus inspired, 
Joseph thought about going into the business properly. He 
did not bother about floating a company for the purpose, 
nor did he even advertise his new profession. If he had^ 
no doubt he would have intimated to the world somethinj^ 
like this : 

Fires Supplied on the Shortest Possible Notice. 

Insurance Companies taken in and done for. 
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Being ;i niotlest man, he was content to Jet tfse work 
bring its own rewartl. After a thini effort, wliich realised 
£ 5 , 000 , he concluded it wvis time to .set about the Juj.siness 
in earnest. Brust, who liad alwaj.s niaintaincil close 
connections with hi.s %vorking brethren, hecami? a .sort 
of faviveller to the ncwh-ctujstituted tirtn of Englestein 
^d Company. His custtmiens he found among the people 
who had no inonev. 'riu-rc were plenty of them ju.st then, 
and one must admit they lent a ready car U> the persuasive 
tongue of Mr. Julius Brust. 

" Dor he.sf thing >'ou can tht is to have a fire. I know a 
fellow <iat can do the pusiness propeidv." 

Doubt, s would arise, t>f <‘<nir.se, but Julius could calm 
^em all. ihc " tclhnv *’ be knew was a rea.sonahle 
who not <ni!.v did hi.s work elhcientl.v, hut also diti not 
ihind waiting hvr his nunu\v until the iiwurance company 
Wttled up, lie would even take a hill, so trusting 
(ras he. 

The tualcns cjuickly began in flow in, and Joseph 
^n had his hands full. But he wa.s careful ; having 
I fairly good itle.i in his head what it wotdd mean once 
pe police got him, he personally .supervised all the arrange- 
i#at.s. Should the insurance policy he a little toi> recent, 
Ir if the prospective client had Inal a fire .some little time 
■peviously, then Jo.seplj wanted nothing t<» <h> with the 
lltfer. <.,)r it may have k-en that hi.s customer hadn't 
^Keient hirniture in hi.s place in make a decent lire. 

difficulty Joseph overcame by moving in a few 
props " of hi.s own which, m time went on. began to 
par a !)atlly battered and burnt appearance. No doubt 
( Was also a most exceUeof method of o%'ercoming this 
pIBp in the furniture trade, though to be sure unJund 
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info a factory just before it closed at night and seer 
themselves until all the men had gone. A couple of toi 
would be passed in smoMng and chatting and then ! 
two men would get to work. Furniture would be pi] 
near the staircases so that it would catch the fdl fa 
of the draught. Piles of shavings on the ground floi 
a pint of petrol, a match, a quick exit, and the job was doi 
The rabbit warrens at the back supplied all the secre 
that was necessary. Long after Joseph and Julius k 
vanished into the obscurity of the night the alarm won 
be raised, and the fire brigade once more come pelfi 
down -with brass-helmeted crews bent on undoing all I 
good work Joseph and his friend had just done. 


Quite a number of people objected to this new a 
flourishing industry; the inhabitants in the immedia 
neighbourhood because they didn’t think ft condncii 
to their safety, the insurance companies because tbi 
objected to paying out many thousands of pounds wh 
they knew, even if they could not prove, that fire-raisa 
were responsible. The decent people in the trade als 
had a few unkind words to say owing to the fact that the 


were compelled to pay double and treble rates to insure h 
premises. And last, but not least, Scotland Yard bega 
to evince a certain amount of dislike to the individual 
who kept the London Fire Brigade so busily employed. 

It was notified to Mr. Englestein more than once tha 
_ e had letter go out of the game before it was too lats 
but by that time he was making so much money that li 
cod(b t semously entertain the idea. Besides, Ms method 
a mproved ; instead of petrol he now used thermite 
showmg that he, at any rate, had learned a lesson fromth 
Germans m the gentle art of burning. And as there w® 
ill plenty of people whose businesses were in a bad waj 
us representative, Mr, Brust, continued to find no difficult; 
in obtammg customers. Cabinet-makers living on the 
^erge of bankruptcy blazed way back to prosperi^f 
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bj the aid of Mr. Englestein’s fires until such time as the 
word went forth that something would hare to be 
done. 


One fine day Joseph made the acquaintance of an 
individual whose comfenance bore out the contention 
of the person who introduced him that he had come from 
somewhere in Poland. The new arrival was a furniture 
dealer from Newcastle— -so he said — 'and he took such 
a fancy to Joseph that he began to teU him all his 
troubles. 

"Business is terrible — ^terrible 1 " he remarked with 
tears in his eyes. " I don't know vot I am going 
to do." 

Joseph did. "Vot’s the matter with a good fire ? " 
le inquired as though he didn’t mean it. 

" Fire ? ” 

Yes, said Joseph. " I know a man around dese 
jarts who is pretty good at dem." 

One thing led to another, and when the pair parted 
t was on the understanding that in returii for the sum 
»f. £ 1,000 there should be a fire at Newcastle, the money 
o be paid over on Joseph's usual terms. For the time 
leing, then, Joseph went on his way rejoicing, busily 
ttending to the numerous orders being booked. Occasion- 
Hy some of his customers, doubtless pinpricked by 
iconsiderate bank managers, . used to call at the castle 


®^^^^ding to know when they could expect delivery 
f their fire. To be sure, Joseph always received them 
oite civilly, as befitted a man of business acumen. 

Let me see, he would tell them, p ulling out bia diary. 
Your fire is on der 12 th. I daresay FII be able “to let 
m have it by den." 

To aU outward eveiyijpng was going 

bng quite smoothlv. 'The 
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servitude awarded him did indeed prove the end of all 
things. Perhaps it was just as well, because the law 
had ordained that after he had completed his terii 
he should be sent back to his native land, and that, tc 
him, would have been the greatest punishment of aU. 



BUNTY PULLS HER LAST STRING 




BUNTY pulls liLR LAST STIUXc; 


jfillDDEN tiW»l.,V Ll 4}u* C..R.O, •it Si‘t>t!<iii4 ju'il, wljii h tiH' 

tjhtci benefit of ibc irnSniSafini is llu* %vlu'rr tlu-v 

keep tbo reconl.H of all ihc unforiud.iU* lafings who h;ivr 
fai-llen foul of ilu* latv, .you will fun! inany « stmiipe littU* 
3roxnance, most t»f them, it is fnu*, sfivmiring of the pitiful. 

They haven’t got invteh time for nmiame iit fhe 
** YTard " ; in pus.sine, ns it were, the m.itter-of-f.u f 
official may woiuler what h.is heeome of someone whose 
pioec.'ulilloes have set wajk'^inp fhe tongues of .se.uulal. 
Etcif: that is probably as far as it gels ; tlu* *' file *' whieh 
contains the law's reeonl of that jawtieular indivitliml 
is tied up with its ret! tape and consigtieil to dust iitid 
ultimately dcsiructitsn. 

No one at the " Yard " has yet suecetnied in solving 
tJhie secret of Mrs. “ Bunty ** Maclaren. There may be 
ones or two people in this world who know it, but they are 
not to be founti at that great rambling place on the 
Hiinbankment. " Bunty " had been pulling the *triii|s 
fon many years until the time came for her to vanish from 
tlaci stage for good. And when she made her exit it wn# 
iudleed a dramatic one. fiml she been conversant with 
Bct Dickens, she might have said, as she disappeared 
fkrom the world she had knovrn s ” *Tis a far, far hi^tter 
tlxiaag I do now than I have ever done.** 

Mystery was tlm keynote of '* Euuty*« *' life. She 
Itucl been born with a mysteriowi kink j instead of being 
cosatenf with th« comparatively humble sfatioa of life 
xxa which her parente moved, shui miml needb embark on 
"'rlxeft periloua trad* of fiuef. Pos||b^.,^.ali» prefemd tibe 
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likelitood of gaol to the dull drudgery of domestic service ; 
certain it is tliat as far back as 1901, when she was only 
17 years of age, Scotland Yard came to hear of her as 
a servant girl who had stolen her mistress's jewellery. 

The law was merciful to women then, as it is now, 
Btmfy " wept pitifully, and a compassionate magistrate 
bound her over to come up for judgment if called upon. 
However, for five years she seems to have behaved 
herself ; not until 1906 did she fall foul of the law again. 
Then Scotland Yard had her through their hands once 
more for robbing women of their jewellery, and again 
she was boimd over. 

This time, apparently, it was misplaced leniency, for 
in the following year she made quite a nice little haul 
from a big country house where she had been employed. 
^With two previous convictions behind her, she had to go 
for trial and subsequently to prison, for, as the judge who 
dealt with her said, she seemed little better than an 
incorrigible thief. '' Bunty " still wept bitter tears, but 
they did not avail her this time. 


W^hen she came out of gaol she turned society adven- 
turess. It had probably dawned upon her, as it had done 
upon many other people with a taste for wrong-doing, 
that she might just as well be hanged for the sheep as the 
proverbial lamb ; and being a good-looking young lady 
with a plausible tongue, she found it comparatively a 
simple matter to caU herself the Hon. Mrs. So-and-So, 
and to put up at an expensive hotel where, for a time at 
least, she could run up enormous bills, bilk all the trades- 
men in the neighbourhood for luxurious clothing and 
jewellery, and then, when the game became too warm, 
quietly disappear. 

So it went on imtil 19x0. She moved about the 
country surrounded by nx^tery, leaving behind her wherever 
s e went a trail and hotel-keepers to 
won er what . ..11x0:0 were occasional 
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men in her liTe who no tlinili! rnmnl her t‘xfr»<mi'ly faM'iiial- 
inf if rather cxj'ii*usi\'f, C rfUMhnis t*I«l l.iilies .iKo 
lier to bo a most t harnihir woman, uhnse vxjns fat ions 
of wealth to ooiiH- Jinltu an! them to part with thly litlh> 
sums of monev ^\ hu•h, alas ! were ne%'er repaid, " Bnntv “ 
■was always puIHnii the strin».>s with <nie tale or another: 
slie possessetl an imaeinaf i«m s»t fertile that Haron Mun- 
ebausen liimself inifiitf haxe envied lu-r originality. 

But, sad to .say. there lame it sIuh kiuf misfortmte. 
'While living in fiie Isle of W’ijrht, in .t fiiriiished house 
W'hci’e she eut ertained many promini-nt peojde, she heeame 
so short of numey that she was retliueii tt» stealing 
Jewellei’.y from the ihdi {ua-mises of the Royal V.uht 
Squadron at Cowes. A misguided male frietui had 
■fetikeii hta* in It* this mont ejitUisive of soiietv h.aimts^ 
«a.nd " Bunty " ha*i utiiiseil the opportunity Itt feather 
laer own ne.sf. 

One or two of the i luit's servants, who had fiHvays 
Tseen rather Huspieitnis of her, saw her frecpienting the 
l£idies* dressing-rooms for i»t» apitarrnt reason; ainl when, 
■iator, complaints were receive*! that jewellery was miaiiinf 
Bunty" wa.H interrogated by the ptilice ami snhsetpieitll.y 
lylaced under nrrest. lhat, m* dinilit, was a terrible 
sJit)ck to her, as it wics to her arisImTatic ataptaintatices. 
Tearfully <Hd .she plea»l that she had no need to steal. 
ITowever, her victims were adamant, and in due coui*st‘ 
t he gootl-looking " Bunty " had to appear at Quarter 
SciK.siona. Being ii consuinmate she again managed 

It <> produce a tlow *»f fears, hut they did not avail her in 
Che least. She had to go to prison for twelve months, 
where, it is interesting to leam, she distiofulshed herself 
l>.y "making eyes" at both the Governor and the 
Ohaplain. 

It seems, however, that the IhrUl of adventure, was 
ixi her blood. When she came out of piol she soon 
ir-esuTOed her ©Id tricks, and them wmm Compiamts aU ov«f 
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the countpj> mostly from people living fr hotels an 
boarding-liouses, of money and Jewellery which disappearo 
much about the same time as the fair " Buniy.” 

She was certainly clever with it; with a dozei 
difiFerent aliases she moved from one place to another 
striking up casual friendships which got her to the poini 
of being invited to other women's rooms, to which, stortlj 
afterwards, she would pay another and more profitable 
visit. 

Then began the crowning triumph of her life. The 
war came, and Bun^ ” promptly turned herself into 
a Sister of Charity. It was no time for scrutinising the 
credentials of anyone who proffered assistance, and 
as “ Bunty ” had the grand manner she easily pushed her 
way into the company of people who were only too glad 
to have the help of such a charming person. She even 
found a husband in an unsuspecting young officer, mariried 
him without any unnecessaiy waste of time, and for a 
while at least congratulated herself on having steered 
herself into a safe anchorage. 


But the old hankering for a thrill still remained within 
her. ^ Besides, she was inordinately vain ; she had a 
passion for clothes and jewels impossible for anyom 
^ a millionaire to satisfy. There were innumerabh 
^ in her matrimonial hfe due to this little faffing oi 
hm, the upshot of the matter being that " Bunty -wed 
oft on her own again, playing the game she knew so well. 
i>he was heard of at Folkestone, Eastbourne and Bourne- 
mouth, always to the same effect. People, led away hj 
her chmmmg manners and apparent friendliness, took her 

one fine day disappeared 

and left be^d her sorrow and suspicion. 

in ^ over, of course. One morning 

sflv® ba. S'fl ^ ^ on a bnlginj 

bag at the ,pf a 1^ buying a pair of shoes; 
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*». tKe fwiniling of an eye the bag bad disappeared and 
So Lad " Bunfy.” 

But she seems to have been rather careless this time, 
Qr maybe it was that she couldn't resist the temptation 
^o Spend the money she had stolen. As some of it was 
tdie form of £5 notes, the numbers of which were 
Jsuown, it did not prove a very difficult matter to trace 
culprit. Two or three days later a detective stopped 
Her in the streets, and for just a minute or two there 
Occurred a dramatic little scene. 

I have reason,” said the officer coxmteously, ” to 
Believe that you stole a lady's bag in Bright's Stores.” 

How dare you, sir ? ” demanded " Bunty ” indig- 
nantly. “ I am not a thief I" 

“ Nevertheless,” replied the detective, ” I am going 
to fake you to the station and charge you with the theft 
of a bag containing £^6.” 

Take her he did. It was not the first^time ” Bunty ” 
Had been confronted with such a problem, and when she 
Sof inside the police station she made a £ne show of scorn 
■aod gave vent to the opinion that there must be some 
saisfake. Asked to explain the possession of certain 
money found in her bag, she said she had received it by 
post fhat morning, and did not care to give any further 
laformafion as to' its source. However, the police lobked 

Her up and proceeded to delve a little further into the 
matter. 

^^Hen came revelations fast and furious. A search 
of “ Bimty's ” address produced even more incriminating 
rescdts- Banknotes came to light, to say nothing of 
pMmerable expensive items of clothing for which 
]Bunty " found it difficult to account. There was also 
^u^-tter of a fur coat to explain. 

Bimty ” was certainly a wonderful picker-up of 
lacousxdered trifles. The lady vdao owned the coat 
ma worn it to a dance af , Sorae little 
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time after taking it oif, another woman had gone to the 
cloakroom, handed over the ticket, and received the gar- 
ment. As the article in question was subsequently found 
in Bunty's ** luggage, it seems to be a fair assumption 
that she was the person responsible for its loss. Any- 
how, there it was, along with a great many more things 
which various shopkeepers in Bournemouth had missed 
during Bunty's '' sojourn in that salubrious seaside 
resort. 

Confronted on all hands with evidence of guilt, she 
wept continuously, and no doubt made up her mind to 
make the best of a bad job by pleading guilty. There were 
dresses, cloaks and capes, silk stockings, dainty lingerie 
and many other items to account for. Bunfy judi- 
ciously fainted as the full story of her iniquities was 
revealed to a crowded court, and when she had been 
brought to, the tears poured down her pretty face as 
a solicitor eloquently pleaded that she was a woman wife 
a kink — ^in other words, a kleptomaniac. 

But it didnT appear so convincing when the police wen! 
into the witness-box and regretfully informed the Bencli 
that it was by no means the first occasion that ^VBuniy '^ 
had fallen from the narrow path. There were manj 
other convictions for similar lapses, and after consulting 
together the magistrates announced that Bunty '' must 
pay the penally ; she would have to go to prison for sii 
months. Still weeping copiously, she was led out of fee 
dock and thence to the merciful oblivion of prison, leaving 
behind her a sorely distressed young husband, to whom 
the happenings of the morning had been as a thunderclap 

Six months elapsed. Exactly what happened wiil 
Bunfy was in prison has never been i made knowi 
but there can be nq question that bitter, recriminate 
letters passed betwfeen the .wife and the husband who b 
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so cruelly deceived. There had never been the 
^^girfest suspicion in his mind, but to give him his due he 
not shirk his responsibilities. 

1 shall never live with you again/' he informed her; 
** 5^011 will realise the utter impossibility of the situation." 

Bunty/' no doubt, expected nothing more, but at 
rate she met her husband on coming out of prison, 
fearfully pleaded with him to fake her back. But 
in vain. At the hotel in London where the couple 
Bxinty " was given a sum of money and told to 
the best of it. 

You have ruined me," said the husband. All I 
"Want to do is to forget you." 

Bunfy " grew hysterical, rashly threatened to kill 
Iters nlf, and once more resorted to the woman’s weapon 
•oT tears. But all her artifices were useless, and when 
finaJXy it dawned upon her that she and her husband had 
iaadeed to part for good she threw herself upon a sofa 
jaiid Heclared she would drown herself that very same night. 
'J-’he liusband refused to be moved ; he had probably by 
fcHen come to the conclusion that “ Bunty " was nothing 
better than an arrant hypocrite, and that she would soon 
dry iter crocodile’s tears and resume her old life. 

E- vents began to move rapidly. Some two or three 
days afterwards “ Bunty ” turned up at the Feiry Inn, 
R-oseneath, in Scotland, where many strange things began 
First of all, in the secinfity of her bedroom, 
site wrote out two notices of her own death 1 Then 
lite Avent to the local post ofiSce, purchased a couple of 
sostai orders, and sent them, accompanied by the notifica- 
rons of death, to T^e Scotdman and The Timed. They were 
ixiite brief, merely sajdng 

NdlAGLAREN : — At Roserieath, Scotland, on February 28, 1924, 
acciaentally, Helen Vera, wife of 

Tiien she disapp^red. !l^^^^E^.^turaUy aroused 
:';i^od deal 'of speouIatioB matter-of-fact ' 
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Scottish folk who kept the inn gave no particular heed 
to her going, imtil the death notices were read and in- 
quiries set on foot. Search of the room she had occupied 
revealed a bottle which had contained carbolic acid, but 
beyond that there was no clue whatever as to what had 
happened to Bunfy Maclaren, 

Where could she have gone ? Had she thrown herself 
into Gareloch hard by, or had she merely walked off 
into the night and vanished as mysteriously as she had 
come ? She certainly had not taken the carbolic acid in 
the hotel, because she would not have got very far if she 
had. And, for the matter of that, why should any woman 
travel the long journey from London to Roseneath, there 
to eat a hearty dinner, order a hot bath before going to bedj 
and then, carefully keeping out of sight, vanish into the nighf! 

Was her body lying beneath the freezing waters of 
Gareloch ? Nobody could say- Dragging operations 
were at once instituted, but still no sign of Buniy," 
The local inhabitants told stories of high-powered motor- 
cars throbbing their way out of Roseneath at two o^clock 
in the morning^ but then, again, nobody had seen any 
strange cars. A doctor who had motored along the road 
at half-past one in the morning had failed to meet a single 
soul, and the only clue that has ever given the slightest 
trace to her disappearance from the world is to be found 
in a railway porter who noticed a strange woman leaving 
Garelochead the morning after Bunty " had dropped out 
of life. 

She is not dead* — ^that is absolutely certain. Tie 
probabilities are that she thought she would spoof tlie 
world she had known into believing she had committe 
suicide in Gareloch and thereby make some slight atonf 
ment to the husband she had so grievously w^ongei 
Possibly, in some other name, she is leading an hones 
humdrum life, remorsefully thinking of the happiness si 
might have known. 
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e must give Ker credit for intentions that were good, 
e it seems almost inconceivable that she could be 
ag enough to try and lose her identify so that she 
itajct another career of wickedness afresh. Even 
enturess may have a heart, shallow as “ Bxmfy’s " 

tland Yard has heard no more of her ; the dossier 
1 is recorded the picturesque misdeeds of her wild 
;kless youth is to all intents and purposes a closed 
One day, perhaps, she will turn up again, a little 
ar-dened and a trifle more heedless of the penalties 
luch a life as hers incurs. 
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Now and again, like some flash of lighfning out of the sky, 
fhere springs ouf of the Ghetto, which is part of the East 
End of London, some startling vivid drama which leaves 
the world gasping with its fierce intensity. Money is 
usually at the bottom of it ; the Jews are not a race to 
place themselves within reach of the law for one of those 
blind, overwhelming bursts of passion which so frequently 
arouse men of other faiths to murder. 

High noon, Whitechapel, in the year 1896. The Jews 
are celebrating the Feast of the Passover. The crowded 
stteets are suffocated with chattering children of the 
East and their equally voluble parents. From practically 
every house the people come pouring forth, intent on enjoy- 
ing to the full the greatest festival of the Jewish year. There 
is only one place completely devoid of any sign of life, and 
that is at 3 i, Varden Street, where there lives an old 
man named Goodman Levy. 

There is a sharp rat-tat-tat at his door ; a boy impa- 
tiently knocks for a minute or two without receiving any 
reply and then saunteirs off. He is followed shortly after- 
wards by E. woman wlio repeats the process^ still without 
result. She bangs again, so loudly that the neighbours 
near by crowd round wondering what is the matter. 
-Alarmed, hardly knowing what to do, the woman goes 
next door to a tailor^s shop bearing the name Schatfer on 
the \^dndow. 

W^here is Levy this morning ? she asks. 

How should I I have 

not seen him since last niglit.'^ 
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"Tliere is sometKing wrong; he cannot possibly be 
out. He asked me to come and have dinner with him.” 

“ Acb, we must see," replies the tailor, and being a 
man of action he goes shuffling into his kitchen and finds a 
pair of steps. 

" Come with me," he imperatively orders the woman. 
" We shall soon see whether he is in." 

Out into the dingy little garden at the back the couple 
go. The tailor laboriously climbs up the creaking steps, 
peers over the partition, and suddenly says ; " Good God 
there is someone there I ” 

Inside Levy's house he has seen a big, broad-shouldered 
stranger, a burly-looking rufiSan with a black beard. 

" What are you doing there ? " shouts the tailor 
loudly. 

The mtruder does not reply ; he hurriedly bobs down 
out of sight and remains hidden for some few minutes 
while the terrified tailor anxiously asks himself what it all 
means. Once more he sees the stranger ; again he shouts 
at him, and this time the man inside is heard scurrymg 
away somewhere. 

'The tailor, with all his years, is not lacking in courage. 
He rushes out into the street opposite the door of No. 3i, 
^am sees the stranger, and then excitedly sends some of 
im Mends for the pohce; there are always plenti 
of them in the streets of WHtechapel. In a couple of 
^utes two officers are upon the scene, hear what the 
e and then determinedly hurry through 

^ffers^op to climb over the wall at the back into 
J i tailor is still waiting in the street, half 
^ aiore than a little fearing that the burglar, 

fix>nf door ^ make a bolt through the 

But it 
man Levy* 

“P on the 


is the two 


floor in 


f,who have entered Good- 
^ of their lives . Huddled 
& h t^ouching position as 
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tlKumh he hai! Ihh-h sfih-lding hhiisell' fnnu mnw hlotul- 
tiiirsty maniac, i^i «iU! Leiy. Ifc in drcmiu i! u ith 

hlood Irom hcati tu ict»t ; iti his tlirnal there is a tVariul 
gaping woumh Tltc twn ytning (Hilicemcn Imi'riiHlh ex- 
amine the (leatlimtly— it iH quite nlniuHsi.v tieyom! human 

aid. 

They are otuiragenuH yotmgster.s ; fi*r ai! they know, 
the juurderer may l‘e lurking hard l»y, remfy to kill or he 
killed. Thi'V listen fur a minute hut hear nothing. Then, 
hardly knowing wh»it to expect, they prot ei'il to Heart h 
the hou.se. 

They go from room to room without timliug any trace 
of the murderer uttld they reai li the top t»l the huu.se. Anil 
tht‘11 there ctniies aiuitlu’r ftmrijying recehition. hsiiig 
on the floor oi a lu'droom is tht* di*a<i liiuiy ot a woman, 
while all rouml her there are signs ot a death struggle. 
Furniture has been thing all over the phue : the woman's 
clothing has been halt torn ofll lu*r hmly. I here is hlooti 
everywhere. The Wi'oiimn s head* hitiashetl to piece.s with 
some heavy instrummit, is a ghastly, sickening sight, 
Although practically fainting with the horror ot (he 
sights they have seen, tlie two young olUcei*}i are tpnek to 
act. One of them hurries off to Arbour hquare police 
station t«> report the tlireful news, while the tither remains 
on guard wontleriiig, ih» tloubl. If it wdll Ih* his turn next. 
Up and down Vartleii Street there arc cries of ' Munier ! 
Minnler 1 Police I Police l " 

In a fraction of a second there is « wildly escitet! 
surging crowtl t»f aliens outside the house of death. ^ Hot- 
foot, more ptdice come ruitntaf up* and as they arrive on 
the scene they are greeted with a shout ; ** Look, look, 
there's a man on the roof I ** 

The new arrivals, Just m excited m everyWdy else, 
hurriedly look up and see a man above the parapet which 
runs ateng the front of Levy's house. They waste no lime ; 
they rush uptalm where tibi'dead woman is lying, and 
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one of fhem, Wensley by name, sees a hole in tbe ceili 
wMcb he divines as the avenue through which the murden 
has made his escape. His comrade, Richardson, wash 
no time ; he strips off his tunic and belt and with a loi 
from Wensley drags himself through the hole, to fin 
that he is between the rafters and the roof. He crawl 
slowly and carefully along until he reaches daylight, am 
as he gets out on the roof he sees the murderer only i 
few yards away. 

It is a dramatic moment. The murderer, evident! 
undecided what to do, is walking along the gutter betweei 
the gables of the house. He both hears and sees fh 
oncoming enemy, while the officer, after callin g out tc 
Wensley that he has found the assassin, slowly crawls 
down the sloping roof courageously prepared to tackle 
his obviously desperate maa. 

Events move like lightning. Down in the room below, 
Wensley, with the intuitive genius which is part of kis’ 
nature, dashes out into the street expecting that the murderer 
will jump for his life. 


Up on the roof above the drama goes on. Like a 
^ast at bay the black-bearded man turns upon his pursuer. 
He evidently realises there can be but one end to tke 
battle, ffiou^ at does not seem to occur to him there may 
be retribution waiting below. Just as Richardson is 
about to make a jump at Hm he puts a hand on the parapet 
^d ^es a fljmg leap to the pavement foarty feet beneatk. 
He falls, ^dst a shriek of horror from the onlookers, 
wffi a sickenmg thud, which is partly broken by a liMe 

strangely enough, right at tie 
bTf -r • Wensley is upon him like a flask, 

hM“ oh-vioMS ihe murderer has no fight lei 

clospl'p ^ 4 S^o^^ing with pain, and remains there, 

do^ly yarded, ^ P-^ed up and carried into 

of" lynch^ 1 " h^»S“ infuriated crowd 

viX whn surrounded 
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the place, thJ'u;*t the peojite hark ami shut tlie front 

ciooiT * 

The injure'*! t** taken to the Loiuhni Hospital close 
hv T’here h‘‘ hniini to he sutTerinit fnmi a fractured 
thigh, a hrevhen arm. anil terrible wotnnis to the head. 
Swathcil in liand.iges, he is put tt> heil, guardeil h.v pohec- 
men id^ht aiui dav ttiitil the time eunies wlien he is well 
enough" to appear betore the magistrate, charged with 
the wilful murihr of Goodman hev.v am! his house- 
keeper, Annie tlale. 


It is a strange story which eventually comes to light, 
one of those tragedies of the utnlerworld dating hack many 
years. T’he nmnlcrer, when the surgeons have done their 
work'and brtnight him bat k to his senses, say.s hi.s name is 
Saunders ami gro%vls tmt that he has m» further information 
to give. But then there comes upou the .scene a tletective- 
inspector nmned Stephen White, who rectignises him as 
a tlcsperatc burglar who hits servetl many terims P^l 
servitude. White knows the man lying in bed as William 
Seaman, on *' ticket -of-lenve ** nt the time of the terrible 


He Kan been known to Scotlami Yard as far ba^ as 
1870, when he received seven ycam for burglary. He is 
no sooner releim-d than he again falls into the hands of 
the pt>iice, find this lime is sent back to prison lor fourteen, 
years to be* followed by seven years supervision. 

-t 
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Some time elapses before he is caught, hut ultimatelj 
the police get him, and he is sent back to Dartmoor k 
serve another term of seven years plus the portion of his 
previous sentence which had been mistakenly remitted as a 
reward for good conduct. 

Seaman, the name by which the police know him 
appears to harbour murderous feelings all the time he is 
slaving away in the bleak Dartmoor quarries. He tells 
a fellow convict that when he gets out he will kiH a 
certain “ fence ” Hving in Whitechapel, muttering that he 
is being btlked of a sum of money and will surely get his 
own bach even if he has to swing for it. 

Time goes on and he serves his sentence. He rngVo.; the 
long journey from Princetown to London and takes up 
his residence at a house in Millwall, where, it seems, 
he at once sets about carrying his threats into execution, 
He does not even bother to buy the tools with which he 
intends to settle his score with the *' fence.” When 
he goes off on the fatal morning he steals from his land- 
lady a chisel, a coke-hammer, and a knife. 

What happens when he arrives at 3i, Varden Street 
can best be left to the imagination. Poor old Levy, 
probably half dead with fright, admits the unwelcome 
visitor and tremblingly inquires what he wants. There 
we may leave it, and instead of drawing upon our 
fancy as to the hot words that must have passed between 
the couple, set out the story Seaman himself tells as he is 
ying in the hospital bed surroxmded by police officers. 

^ ^ ®"PPose old Levy is dead and buried by this time ?” 

tie begins. 


• "L ^ who is sittiag on a chair with nof ebook 

^ > says he does not know, although by this time 

Cxoo^an Levy is lymg in his grave. 

e murderer, with no remorse in his eyes, pauses 
iror a second or two ^ ^ 

T V muttering on : 

the woman; 
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sHe must Have been sleeping in the old man’s bed, as sbe 
"Was undressed at tbe time I killed her. I Have been a 
good many times for tbe money, amounting to £70, and 
tHe old dog always made some excuse about it. I made up 
30^37- mind to do for bim. I am not afraid of being banged. 
I slian't be like some of tbem.” 

W^ant of coimage be certainly did not bave. He 
vvould say no more tbat day. He dozed off to sleep as 
tHougb murder and be were everyday acquaintances. But tbe 
Following afternoon be again takes up bis narrative. 

" I bave been a frequent visitor to tbe bouse,” be goes 
311 . " If tbe old Jew bad only paid me tbe £70 tbe job 

would not bave happened. You don’t know one balf of 
wliat there bas been between old Levy and me. No one else 
cmows it now, and I will keep it to myself. Tbat morning 
[ Iruocked at tbe door ; old Levy bimself opened it and I 
’^s-lked in. He said to me: ' Tbe girl is upstairs.' I 
went up and found ber in tbe room. "When sbe saw me 
He shouted and began struggling, but I soon stopped her 
Peking. I then came downstairs and put tbe old Jew’s 
igH-t out. After tbe job was finished I beard someone 
blocking at tbe door. If I bad opened it I would soon 
floored tbem so that they would not bave walked 
Twt of that bouse again, alive. I know I am going to be 
a.riged, and would not care if it was now, for I am tired 
£ my bfe.” 

Tbe law readily obliges him. As soon as bis wounds 
awe healed suflSciently be is taken to tbe police court, 
T-liere, looking pale and desperately ill, be appears any- 
aing but tbe callous murderer he is. It is even necessary 
"tbe authorities to provide bim with an armchair, where 
e sits with a sardonic smile on bis face, listening to tbe 
:oiries which Richardson and'W^ensley tell. Life, indeed, 
to bave no further charms for bim, for be refuses ■ 
gal aid, and himself^ in jejupis^ 

eaxuines .the .police 'wituesS^i.'"' Tbe-'-* ''“'ybily, • 
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commits him to stand Ms trial at the Old Bailey, and, still 
wearing that strange sardonic smile, he is carried out of 
the dock to be taken back to the prison hospital unti] 
the Sessions come round. 

He does not appear to have the slightest wish to 
continue his life, and when his name is called at the Old 
Bailey ; he finds himself confronted by a judge who will 
fully oblige him_ in that respect. It is Hawkins who is 
tKe presiding deify, he who has gone down to posterity as 
the Hanging Judge/' The accused man, even though lie 
is now, on trial for his life, once more grufiSy refuses the 
service? of a barrister; except that he appears to take a 
certain, amoimt of malevolent amusement in caning the 
witnesses liars, he does not seriously defend himself. 
He says to the officer who had taken down his confession : 
“You have been sworn on the Bible, but they ought 
to have sworn you on a pack of cards.” 

However, these little interruptions but briefly delay the 
course of justice. The judge sums up, and the jiuy, with- 
out bothering to leave the box, declare that William Henrj 
Seaman is guilty of murder. The chaplain puts thai 
ommous little square of black on the judge's head anc 
sentence of death is passed, terminating with the customarj 
And may the Lord have mercy upon your soul.” 

Th^ irony of it rouses the condemned man to one more 
outburst. 

“ Well,” he cries out in a loud voice, “ I hope the 
Lord '(mil have more mercy on my soul than I have had on 
my ^ody. I have not had much mercy on that.” 

He finds himself in good company when the time 
omes to pay the last dread penalty. There are two 
Y ex:ecution, burglars by trade, like 

^seJf Their names are Milsom and Fowler, despera- 
does who have killed an old man at Muswell Hill witt 
wanton brataJity. Seaman, rather strangely, is called 
upon to play^the part of peacemaker in this last dread 
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‘^a.ma of the law. AH fbree men are being hanged af 
Newgate/ and the authorities are just a little fearful that 
®'owler, who has been betrayed by his confederate, Milsom, 
attempt to deprive the hangman of a job by killing 
traitor with his own hands. 

Seaman has been a model of rectitude ever since 
capture, and so it comes about that all three men are 
placed upon the scaffold together with Seaman between 
Ibte murderers of Muswell Hill. 

The executioner, Billington, pinions his prisoners one 
one. Fowler goes first, followed by Seaman, with the 
fea.rful Milsom dragging himself along with faltering 
Footsteps. Bdlington, with dexterous hands, puts the 
Witife caps over the heads of the doomed men. The 
sKeriff gives the signal, the lever is pulled and the law 
bas executed its vengeance. 
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is. only a short story, but it has its points. It concern! 
la-d^r who probably had never heard of the old Englisl 
io333. that all the world loves a lover. But her experience 
life had indubitably impressed upon her the fact tha1 

— "^oxld also loves a lord. 

SLe thought, this ingenious-minded dame, that while 
^ Was about it she might just as well fly high. Soj 
tL. an audacity which deserved better results, she 
^fowed upon herself the very bluest of blue blood, 
did she become, entirely of her own volition, but a 
princess 1 Not one of your German, or Russian 
ncesses, as common as oysters in October, but a real 

- princess of a reigning house who, treacherously 
>3?i'\r^d of her birthright, had come down to living in 


pnosaic precints of Regent's Park. 

quite a long time the lady got away with if, as 
y say in the classics. She fold the story so well that 
£ciends who came to her house deferentially addressed 
Your Royal Highness," and were in turn treated 
tt that condescending kindness . which is the sole 
fogative of royal rank. 


TTlien came a slight crisis. The country her Iniporial 
Jhad ruled had the misfortune fo become involved in 
7-anr vsdth Great Britain. One of the consequences of 
lamentable affair was an order specially requiring all 
ms living in England to register themselves forthwith, 
t IPxincess's existence was ho 
tloeir of people knew of the^ 

^■"W'l3Led daughter of 


an 



large 
was a 
therefore. 
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ofiScialdom inquired why Madame la Princesse had 
notified her existence to the police, there were ructions. 

"" I decline to discuss the matter with you/' said ^ 
lady haughtily when a minion of the law called upon hi 
You know, of course, that I am of royal birth and tfs 
it is not necessary for me to be treated as a comnn 
subject." 

She was so hoify-toify and so awesome that she frifli 
ened the policeman away. But later, Scotland Ya) 
began to grow a little curious about her. A detecti^ 
was entrusted with the task of digging out her antecedeni 
and while he was at it to ascertain exactly how much trul 
there was in her claim to be a princess. The Almanac i 
Gotha gave no clue to a daughter having been born of ti 
Royal house which the Princess said was hers, and one y 
therefore to fall back on the story the lady related with i 
much verisimilitude herself. 

Her birth had been a sore disappointment to hi 
father, the Emperor. He, naturally, had been anxious tc 
a son to succeed him, and when she, the unwanted dauglilci 
had made her appearance on this earth, his mortificatio 
knew no bounds. There were innumerable terrible sami 
in the Imperial Palace with the poor, heartbroken mofhe) 
who did everything in her power to assuage the Emperor* 
sorrow over the arrival of a daughter in place of the badlj 
wanted son. But apparently all was in vain. 

The story went on in the manner laid down by all ih 
best novelists. Some little time after her birth she liai 
been secretly smuggled out of the Imperial Palace m ih 
care of a faithful retainer of the Empress and seat ti 
Switzerland to be brought up in ignorance of the fact that $h 
was the daughter of a reigning house. 

One must give the Emperor a little credit here ; k 
^ems to have been a kindly old gentleman who refrai^J 
om summoning hi^ ^^dal retainers to strangle tfcl 
unwanted baby. appears to have bw 
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jber disappearance -wiili great equanimity. And so, as 
old friend Hans Andersen says, the baby princess 
gre^v She was beautiful' — 'that goes without saying. 

She lived her life in the bosom of a worthy Swiss family 
\who kept her in complete ignorance of her royal birth. 
!0^t a.11 the time she knew that some mystery stn-roimded 
Frequently there came strange gentlemen from a 
fbreigjci country who made anxious inquiries as to her 
Welfare, imtil it gradually dawned upon her that she was 
ireally ^ princess in disguise. She determined to solve 
the secret that occupied all her thoughts, cost what it may. 
In tine early 'twenties, therefore, without divulging her 
intentions to a soid, she saved up enough money to make 
0xe journey to her real native land. The innumerable 
gpiestions she put to her adopted parents received nothing 
but evasive answers, convincing her, as nothing else could 
have clone, that she was indeed of exalted birth. 


A. long time elapsed before she coiJd get to the bottom 
of the mystery. But then, so she said, she discovered some 
people xvho knew that she had been spirited away when 
sHe was a baby in swaddling clothes. Had it not been 
for fclie fact that her mother was assassinated by an 
Ajaarclaist'— 'thereby snapping the only link whereby she 
; could prove her right to royal rank — 'she would undoubtedly 
ihave Heen known to the world as “ Her Royal Highness " 
insteadl of a plain Swiss fraulein. Reluctantly she aban- 
donee! lier efforts to obtain recognition of her birth and in 
course of time fotmd herself in England. 


H o doubt she had a bit of a way with her, and, possibly, 
the story she told had its effect. The idea of marrying a 
jprincess appealed to a foreign nobleman who lived in 
London, with the result that our heroine became a countess 
by riglit and a princess by proclivity< s - 

Bnt she imcompromisingly to^regE^B^ herself 

art enemy alien. . Scotland. 

|e.qneste<l that her -ladyship . ^ 
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explain herself, failing wHch there was no saying 
might not be done. Thereupon the lady gave way, | 
only to the extent of calling at Scotland Yard, where, 
dignified but angry condescension, she almost bluffed | 
officials who interviewed her into believing that she 
really a princess. She was allowed to take her deparfe^ 
with nothing more serious than a warning to be inoji 
careful in the future. 

Unfortunately, however, the lady did not know 
to leave well alone. Instead of going home like a good ]i| 
princess, she must needs make her way to Fleet Sfc 
to visit a friend who edited a well-known newspaper, Th 
gentleman believed the Princesses story, which only p 
to show how cleverly she must have told it. Fuming as: 
fretting, she related at great length how she had fe 
grossly insulted at Scotland Yard, and wotuad up Ir 
ashing the editor if he would not take the matter up andsei 
that she was not subjected to any further humiliation £ 
the behest of a common policeman. 

The fools proverbially rush in where the angels k 
to tread. The gentleman of the Fourth Estate, wi| 
more haste than wisdom, wrote to Scotland Yard! 
the particular official who had interviewed the Princei 
saying that he thought a lady of royal birth, whatever!? 
nationalify; might very well be excused from beii 
treated as an alien. 

Oh 1 ” remarked the culprit when the epistle carnet 
hand. '' So that' s her little game, is it? I'll giveh 
princess." 

In pursuance of this object, therefore, he defaileii 
dijdomatic defective to call upon the lady and delicati 
inform her that if she could not substantiate her claj 


to being of royal birth there was a distinct posslbl 
that she would be invited to leave the country. 

" I shall vmie?tq::!^e King 1 '' cried the Princess, flari 


with anger, wJ 


, was made known to is 
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“ How dare you come info my house and treafc me in this 
fashion ? Get out of here before I have you thrown 
out!” 

So that was that, Scotland Yard got on its hind-legs, 
resulting in inquiries which speedily established the fact 
that the Princess's story was a fabrication from beginning 
to end. The Royal family to which she claimed relation- 
ship had already heard about her and indignantly re- 
puiated all liability. Long before the war they bad 
been vastly annoyed by her preposterous pretensions. 

In a roundabout fashion, necessary at the time, the 
rtfflr^i'alg of the Royal Court supplied quite a number of 
tlTuTniTiafing facts about this pseudo-princess. Instead 
of being, as she said, the only daughter of the Emperor, she 
belonged to a Swiss family in which there were no fewer 
than ten brothers and sisters 1 Furthermore, the in- 
formation ran, this lady had a brother living in London, 
a music-master by profession, and a very decent fellow 
to boot, who had been vastly annoyed for many years by 
his sister's outrageous behaviour. So that Scotland Yard 
should have no more difficulty than was absolutely neces- 
sary, the address of the musician was included. 

He lived at a house in Maida Vale, and on being ques- 
tioned by the emissary of the law, grew violently angry. 

" She a princess 1 " he shouted in great disgust. 
*' Pah 1 She forgets that I have many photographs of 
hec." 

Without wasting any time, he rummaged through a 
bureau, and from it produced a big group photograph in 
which were to be seen a worthy-looking couple surveying 
with great pride ten big healthy children of that particularly 
wooden expression characteristic of youth having its 
likeness taken. In the middle of the bimch could be seen 
the Princess,” much yovinger, it is true, but none the less 
recognisable. Many other photographs came to light, 
and in aH of .them the h^ posed 

H . 
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herself with a proper regard to her own importance.: 
Letters also were produced. Incriminating documents 
indeed. 

You'd better come along to Scotland Yard with 
me/' said the officer, having judiciously primed the brotker 
into caHing the bluff. 

Yes, indeed I shall. She is a wicked woman to 
say that she belongs to a Royal family. Royal 1 Her 
father was a shopkeeper and an honest man. Thant: 
God he never knew what a terrible Har he brought into 
the vrorld L' 

Following this little episode, the Scotland Yard 
people proceeded with the comedy they were proposing tc 
stage. The editor who had so rashly championed th 
cause of the poor "Princess" received a letter, verj 
discreetly worded, requesting his presence at a certaii 
time. The lady also received one. 

The stage was set with great care. The editor cam! 
in and the Assistant- Commissioner said to him, with i 
twinkle in his eye : 

" Now you will see something." A knock at the doo] 

" The Princess —— to see you, sir." 

Enter the Princess, very haughty. She gracious! 
condescended to give the company greeting and courteous! 
received the offer of a chair. The Assistant- Commission 
opened fire. 

" You told us, Madame, did you not, when you wei 
here last time, that you were of royal birth, and that yc 
had no brothers or sisters?'^ 

A good bluffer was the Princess. The sarcast 
significance of the Assistant- Commissioner's voice mu 
have warned her what was coming, but she didn't b 
an eyelid. ' 

" I to do with yo 

revest for my ? I strongly res^ 
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"I (Jaresay/’ said, the Assistant-Commissioner. “But 
took the liberty of informing this gentleman here that 
arosslv insulted you, and that as a lady of royal 
M you wie entitled to special privileges. Is that 

Qot SO . • 1 

Tbere was a profound stillness in the room. One 

could Lear the clock ticking on the wall. 

" 'Well, what of it ? “ asked the lady at length. 

"I am proposing to prove, ' ' the Assistant- Commissioner 
retorted, “ that you are nothing hut a common impostor. 
You ta-ve fold a very long and circumstantial story that 
you are the daughter of an Emperor. Do you still persist 
in that statement ?” 

“ Yes, I do, and it is characteristic of the disgraceful 
■way you have treated me that you should ask such a 

question.” ^ ^ 

But the Assistant- Commissioner remained unperturbed. 
" You say you have no brothers or sisters ? ” 
Another deep silence. The Assistant- Commissioner 
opened a drawer at the side and produced a photograph. 
He pointed to the figure of a girl seated in the middle of if. 
“ I wonder if that is you ? ” he murmured. 

The “Princess ” looked for a moment as though she 
would forget her Imperial upbringing. In fact, it seemed 
just touch-and-go whether she bashed the Assistant- 
Commissioner over the head with her umbrella. But -with 
an angry exclamation she controlled herself. 

" Oh, yes, I suppose it is,” she replied. “ Of course, 
you know perfectly well that I was brought up with t^ 
famidv in Switzerland. But that has nothing to do with 
the 

live with those people 
me.” 

4(t 

it 
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denouement. Tke lady was growing very annoyed. He 
pressed bis bell, and to tbe ofl&cer wbo came in said : "Ask 
Mr. So-and-so if be will kindly see us." 

Tbe cat was out of tbe bag. Up jumped tbe " Princess/' 
crying out : " I will not stay bere to be insulted any longer] 
It is quite evident that you are no gentleman.” 

But in tbe middle of ber diatribe there walked in a 
quiet little man wbo took one look at tbe irate woman aaii 
then exclaimed, just as angrily as sbe : " Elisabeth, are 
you not ashamed of yoxarself ? " 

A pretty little scene indeed. Tbe " Princess '' tumei 
to tbe Assistant-Commissioner. 

“Wbo is this man? Is be a confederate of yours | 
I do not know him.” 

It was too much for the little man. 

"You do not know me, you bad woman I I, yout 
own brother ? You shameless creature that you should 
persist in this wicked imposture. You — ” 

But be got no further, for without waiting to hear 
another word, “ Her Royal Highness ” literally ran out of 
the room, banging the door behind her with a crasli 
that went echoing throughout the draughty corridors of 
Scotland Yard. 


THE FENCE . WHO FOOLED THE 
FORCE 
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It ^as blowing a gale as Mr. Frederick Goldschmidt 
s-fciimbled aboard the Channel packet at Antwerp bound 
for Harwich. He didn't like sea travelling at aU, and the 
only ambition that stirred within him for the moment was 
to get down below to the security of his customary cabin. 

Tlic stea-iner swayed and bobbed at ber moorings^ and 
jMlr. Goldschmidt shivered slightly as his imagination dwelt 
on the horrors of maL-de-mer. For many years he had gone 
across to England, selling the jewels for which he was 
so deservedly famous, but never in all that time had a 
successful deal compensated him for the agonies he 
suffered backwards and forwards. 

He had a nice Uttle parcel of stuff with him this time, 
principally pearls. There were a couple of necklaces 
for which he hoped to get £ 3 o,ooo. And diamonds 1 
Ai: the earnest request of some of his friends in the Antwerp 
dia-mond trade he carried with him in the little bag which 
never left him night and day stones worth another £40,000 

or £ 5 o,ooo. , . , 

However, he wasn’t thinking of the jewels he carried 
so much as the prospect of eight hours lying on his back, 
-imcaring whether the ship sank or not. No reason, then, 
for him to take any particular notice of the two some- 
pvliat sinister-looking gentlemen who carefuffy followed 
TiTn down the companionway and kept hard on his nee s 
as he turned into the corridor amidships which led to 
biis cabin. He got inside, took .off his ; hoots and coat, 
put the Httle black ^ 

posed hims^ as 
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Outside, mingling with the tramping of feet overhead 
the wind howled and hummed, ^er what seemed aj 
eternity of time the blast of the ship's siren signalled tie 
hour of departure. Slowly she moved away from tie 
quayside, swung out into the open basin, and then, wife 
many an ominous dip of her bows, pointed her nose to tie 
flat coast of eastern England. i 

Fitfully, and semi-conscious all the time, he dozed 
throughout the night. The ship creaked and groaned 
from top to bottom as she met the full force of the gale. 
Her timbers strained with strange sotmds as she rose 
and fell in the wild seas, alternating with a roll which sent 
him bumping from one side of the bunk to the other. 
So many noises were there, indeed, that he paid little or 
no heed to a cautious, almost imperceptible turn of tie 
door's handle, for, as has already been recorded, he was 
lying in that state of utter indifference to life or deati 
which characterises so many people who travel on tie 
sea. 

The noises of the ship continued, and, if anything, 
redoubled in intensity. There came a hard, steady pasi 
at the door, but still Mr. Goldschmidt paid no attention. 
And so the night wore on imtil the early hours of tie 
morning, when the shriek of the siren gave him the welcome 
intimation that the ship was making Harwich harbour. 
He went ashore, after liberally tipping the steward wio 
brought him a cup of coffee, and took his seat in the boat 
train, stiU carrying the little black bag. Long years of 
journeying between England and the Continent hi 
almost wiped out of his mind the possibilify of robbery. 
Such things happened, he knew, but familiariiy with tie 
danger had long ago bred contempt. ^ 

He bought a copy of The Times from the boy oii tie 
station and settled down to read it as the train pulled out 
on the way to London, with the black bag safely tuclei 
away between his bochjr and the side of the carriage. 
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^ declined treakfast, as lie always did, nor did Ke respond 
^11 amiably to fbe conversation of a couple of men wKo 
^ into tke carriage with Hm. "Wken tbe train reached 
^erpool Street ke collected his various belongings and 
^tled his way through tke surging crowd of travellers 
ixfing for porters and taxicabs. Once or twice ke got 
^asfy bump wkick nearly knocked the black bag out 
Ids hand. But it had a chain on it which no one could 
^ secured, by a strap round his wrist. The clumsy one 
^^logised, and without thinking any more of the matter 
Goldschmidt shouldered his way to a taxicab and 
4 ered tke driver to take him to the hotel in Piccadilly 
txich he always used when visiting London. He was 
being followed, though he did not know it, hy the 
•^o sinister men who had trailed him aboard the boat 
-Antwerp. 

W^hen he had changed his clothes and eaten an early 
^ch he felt better. He was essentially an optimist, 
Mr. Goldschmidt, because when you have expensive 
vv^els to sell it is no use looking down in the mouth. 
> off he went up Bond Street to interview some of his 
•gxilar customers, the firms who could buy pearl necklaces 
oocth £i 5 ,ooo or £20,000. 

Varying fortune came his way that afternoon, but 
^ did not greatly mind. He left most of his jewellery 
ith the different people he called on, returned to his 
>‘fcel at eventide, and, after dressing for dinner, went 
>wn to the restaurant where he tkorougkly enjoyed 
TOLSelf. He beamed upon the many pretty ladies he 
LW, sighed reminiscently as he thought of the days gone 
y', and slowly sipped a glass or two of kummel, which 
aLmcied him well into nine o^clock before he decided to go 
pstairs again. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

His bedroom seemed rather untidy, but he concluded 
chambermaid had not to straighten out 

lijngs for the mght. hat, took 
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a walk along to the Alhambra, where he had a look at 
the ballet for an hour or two, and then, feeling thoronglik 
tired, turned in. 

He was so tired, indeed, that he never took th 
slightest heed of the fumbling and feeling that weiit i 
on outside his door for the better part of half an to® | 
some httle time after midnight. Nor, apparently, die 
anyone else. The morning came and Mr. Goldschniidt 
arose. As soon as it was possible, he set about his business 
again, and, one way and another, had a more than busj 
day. It isn't possible, of course, to sell jewels such as 
he carried in five minutes, and so it came about thath 
had a pretty hectic time for three or four days afterwards, 
Pearl necklaces left at one shop had to be picked up 
and then offered to someone else ; diamonds over wliidi 
he had spent many hours bargaining in person had to 
be carried arotmd in the hope that he would find a buyer 
ready and willing to do a deal which might mean £3o,ooo, 
The property was insured, of course, but that didn't 
get away from the fact that it was a perilous business 
moving around the W^est End of London witb a verj 
comfortable fortune protected by nothing more than a 
little leather bag. Still, he had done it for so long tkt 
he didn^t mind. 

He didn't care about the English restaurants ; tte 
food appalled him. The old jMonico was the place le 
lik^d best, and so he went in there to lunch one daj, 


hobnobbed pleasantly and familiarly with tbe makt 
d* hotel, who cooked him one of his special entrees and 
brought him along a bottle of Burgundy sold only to li 
restaurant's most favoured clients. He had plenly ol 
work to do that afternoon, for business bad not been si 
good as it might. In a thoughtful mood he paid his bill 
w^ed out tW to wash his hands, am 

could “possibly happei 


without 


to him, 



on the side of the basin, 
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Had te been looking in tke mirror in front of him, 
^stead of bending down washing himself, he might have 
Ib^en in time. But it all took place in a flash of a second. 
A. man wiping his hands on a towel suddenly threw it 
<io-wn, picked up Mr. Goldschmidt's bag, and literally flew 
of the door. 

Mr. Goldschmidt screamed. “ Hi 1 ” he yelled at 
top of his voice. ' ' Stop that man 1 He is a thief 1 ' ' 
It all took place in less than seconds. The horror- 
'ttmck Mr. Goldschmidt dashed after the rohber, but just 
that moment a man who had been washing himself 
a basin nearer the door, moved across him and 
Completely shut him o£F. 

" Get out of my way 1 " shouted Mr. Goldschmidt, 
?\isliing the man on one side. But as he reached the door 
further misfortune overtook him. The lavatory, which 
ao'w seemed alive with people, had but a narrow door, 
and. just as Mr. Goldschmidt was getting through it he 
carashed into another man, who felt the impact so badly 
Hiaf: he went down head over heels and carried Mr. 
G-oldschmidt with him. 

“ Stop thief 1 Stop thief 1 ” bawled the agonised 
Zytr. Goldschmidt. From all over the place the cries 
resounded. But never were the exits of the M.onico so 
capowded as they were that day. It could only have 
been a matter of seconds, although to Mr. Goldschmidt 
it: seemed half an hour, before he reached the open air 
&*antically looking for a glimpse of his little bag. 

Eut, alas 1 it had disappeared into thin air. Someone 
told him that a man had come out and jtimped into what 
seemed to be a waiting taxicab, to be dnvenjup Shaftesbury 
jAcvenue at reckless speed. For all the use the information 
■W'a.s it might have been north, south, east or west ; there 
•W"ere taxicabs flying all round Piccadilly Circus, and 

jyLr. Goldschmidt,„after a >opcW look round, slowly 

-VGra.lked back mto thd';, 
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the thieves had been kind enough to leave him his coat 
and hat. However, he found these all rights and at the 
invitation of a constable who had been, hurriedly called 
in, walked across the Circus to Vine Street police station, 
where he agitatedly detailed the contents of the little 
black bag. 


V^henever a big jewel robbery takes place in London 
it is a pretty safe bet that some of the heads have been 
at work. These sort of things don^t happen by chance, 
and so when Vine Street telephoned to Central what 
had taken place the C.I.D. at once prepared a list of 
the individuals who might have been concerned in 4he 
matter. 

As far as the diamonds were concerned, it was practi* 
cally a case of goodbye. Quite obviously it was a cut- 
and-dried job with very clever people at the back of it, 
The diamonds would be pulled out of their shanks, re- 
cut wherever necessary, and passed through the ordinary 
trade channels so secretly that their recovery was prac- 
tically an impossibility. But it was a different story 
with regard to the pearl necklace. A heterogeneous col- 
lection of pearls is a mere cipher in value by comparison 
with a well-matched necklace. 

The one man who would probably take the risk of 
dealing with such things was Cammy Grizard. But 
Cammy, as Chief-Inspector Ward, who had the case 
in hand, very well knew, was a rather fly bird. It was 
one thing to be practically certain that his was the master 
brain at the back of this dramatic flying coup, and quite 
another thing to catch him with the goods. Disguised 
detectives could folldw Cammy for weeks without the 
faintest idea of what he was up to. And, as a mattei 
of fact. 


es 



j of his own to spy upon the 
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It weBt on, then, for some weeks, this comic game 
of tide and seek, in. wtiich there were two prizes — £ 5 , 000 
offered by the underwriters of Mr. Goldschmidt's 
insurance policy, and seven years' penal servitude which 
one of His Majesty's judges would no doubt award 
Cammy Grizard if things went wrong. 

But as the weeks passed by and no signs of the jewels 
could be found, the himt died down. Mr. Goldschmidt 
went back to Antwerp, and what had been something like 
a nine days' wonder was soon forgotten. Still, that did 
not mean that Cammy was altogether safe, for, as he knew 
quite well, the imderwriters, who were faced with a 
f^lAiTTi of something like £60,000, would spare no efforts 
to recover the missing jewels. And as far as Scotland 
Yard and the numerous private inquiry agencies were 
concerned, there was every inducement to catch Cammy 
bending. £5, 000 is a nice little sum of money for a 
detective officer anxious to retire to a comfortable life 
in the country. 

W^ard evidently thought so, but he cotddn't see the 
money coming his way unless different tactics were adopted. 
So he called his men off and sought other avenues of in- 
formation, and let it be known that as far as Scotland 
Yard was concerned the matter was at an end. No 
doubt the news got to Cammy's ears. 

One fine night Cammy decided to give a little dinner 
pariy in which business could be mixed with pleasure. 
It was quite a select affair, and the men who composed 
it had just sat down, when there came a ring at the door 
of the house in Clapton where Cammy had his domestic 
existence. Cammy's maid had just been handing round 
the Jewish soup which opened the feast. 

“ What's that ? " ashed Cammy sharply. “ If any- 
one wants me tell them I'm out." 

There was imdoubtedly,' good reason for his 
perturbation, for he had that,, night 
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in which uninvited guests would not be asked to take = 
hand. 

The girl went to the door and Cammy could hear Kg, 
saying timidly, “ Mr. Grizard is not in.” But the callejt 
seemed to know their Cammy. Without waiting for 
invitation, they unceremoniously barged into his dinioc. 
room, three big, burly fellows. In all probability Camir.v 
was suffering just then from a conscience that was slight:-,- 
guilty, otherwise he might have greeted his visitors -wit- 
the proverbial hospitality of his race. However, th? 
omission passed unnoticed. 

" Hullo, Cammy 1 ” exclaimed one of the trio, 5 
formidable-looking individual 'with a heavy moustache 
" Having a little dinner-party ? ” 

“ A few friends of mine,” replied Cammy, wavhsj 
his hands at the assembled guests- " Won't keep yoi 
long, Mr. Ward, if you want to see me. "We’re jcs: 
having dinner,” pointing to the soup on the table. 

"I’m afraid your dinner will have to wait, Cammy,' 
said Ward. “ To be qiute precise, I’ve come to tnm 
you over, my friend, and I’m in a bit of a hurry. 

" "What’s the matter now? You'll find nothing here 
to-night.” 

" Maybe. Nevertheless, I’m going to have a good 
look.” 

" All right,” said Cammy resignedly. " I don’t mind 
what you do so long as you don’t plant anything on me. 

The dinner-party came to a complete standstill. Tie 
soup lay untouched and grew cold, the guests sat there 
silent, while ^iVard and one of his men, Cainmy carefuEj 
accompanying them, minutely searched the house for tk 
thing he wanted. Cupboards, chests of drawers, fire- 
places, loose b<)axdsi were all probed by the inquisitin 
visitors without r^shilfe They came dovmstairs, where 
there was an poking info comers 

where hfddeh efoebtrered. Then finallji 
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wiien every otter possibility tad been exhausted, the 
four diners were made to stand up, turn out their pockets, 
and xmdergo a “ faiming " which left nothing to chance. 
But it was all in vain. 

" Well,” remarked Cammy sarcastically when it 
was all over, ” are you satisfied, Mr. Ward ? I’m sure 
I don't know why you are always suspecting me.” 

“ No, I’m not in the least satisfied,” said Ward. 
" You’ve been a bit too clever for me this time, Cammy. 
What have you done with it, Cammy ? I know as well 
as you do that you haven t sold it. 

Cammy sighed. “ I’m sure I don’t know what you’re 
talking about, Mr. Ward. You’re a terribly suspicious 
man.” 

The three detectives went out and Cammy heard the 
door bang behind them. The four men sat down again 
to their iimer, and Cammy, winking broadly, remarked 
that the soup was now unfit to eat. But before he sent 
it away he put a finger into it, not to test its warmth, but 
to fish out a nice pearl necklace worth £10,000, which 
somehow or other had escaped the attention of the three 
men who had just gone out. 
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3METHING like sixty years ago, long before Scoflanc 
ard was as efificient in fighting the professional criminal 
if is now, there existed an ingenious individual named 
mes S award. He was a barrister of the M.iddlc 
imple, but all his instincts were of a predatory nature. 

** Jim the Penman ** he was called by the people 
ho knew bim best, and a first-class penman he certainlj 
as. Instead of practising his profession in the Courts^ 
employed a gang of expert thieves for the purpose oi 
bbing letter-boxes. From the letters that were brought 
him he extracted cheques, and then, with the signatures 
side him, cleverly forged other cheques on the banks oi 
5 victims. 

It went on for many years, this highly profitable little 
me of " Jim the Penmans/' until such time as one oi 
5 plans went astray. Then the police got on his track, 
rested him as he was leaving a City coffee-house, and 
d him sentenced to a long term of penal servitude. But 
:hough that was the finish of Jim the Penman, 
certainly did not mean that the clever form of robbery 
d forgery he invented came to an end. 

There have been many other Jim the Penmans 
Lce that time, the king of them all being pother 
licated person who had been a thorn in the si e o 
Gotland Yard for the better part of thirty years. For- 
aately for the law-abiding citizens of London gen^affy, 
[s master forger spends the greater oi to life 

the security of a convict 
ying what might happem 
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Strangely enough, he seems to have been dissatisfied 
with the francs in his possession, and at intervals througfi. 
out the day he might have been seen going into other places 
and changing the francs back into English money, Aaii 
this time he had a different tale to tell, something to tlie 
effect of having just returned from Paris. 

Unfortunately for Kennaway, he was already krowa 
to the police as a disciple of "Jim the Penman. Wtea 
the solicitors who had been so neatly defrauded of £1,810 
discovered their loss they were naturally a little sore 
about the matter. The police were communicated wift^ 
and, as is customary in such cases, they had a good loot 
round for forgers then at liberty. 

Even at the best of times there are not a great maaj 
of these individuals about, and by a process of eliminatioii 
it came down to Kennaway. After some little trouble 
the police " picked himi up,'" kept on his trail for a time, 
and then ran him to earth, just like "Jim the Penman,” 
in a Cify coffee-house. Kennaway had been in tbere 
indulging in a little light refreshment, though to be m 
he could then have afforded a much more luxurious place, 
because at the time the C.I.D. men took hold of him just 
as he was coming out he had the nice little sum of £1,000 
on him. 

There was nothing of the " do wn-and-outer " about 
him. When he appeared in the dock at the Old Bailej, 
he had no less a person than Mr. Charles Mathews to 
defend him, and that highly-skilled lawyer, who was after' 
wards to prosecute so many criminals on behalf of tie 
Crown, pleaded for Kennaway so well that he got ill 
away with the very lenient sentence of eighteen month 
Learned counsel fold a long and pathetic story of a well- 
educated young man bteing led away by evil companions, 
until was on the verge of tears. 

when Mr. Mathews W 
0£ ^ Director of Pubic 
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Prosecutions, he smiled 
his wasted eftnids in the 
It was undouhtedl.v hnf a 
geuflemaidy youny *• heiit 


ironicailv wluni !h^ lit of 

diriHiioii iif Cfi'r.iM liaiinawav. 
short linio aHtnnvarils wluat hh 
ai-run sxu v nnlinl in ai*hirving 


notoriety. ^ .it 

On this occasion there sr.rms to have Iteeii quite 

an ingenious little seheme. Uentenant-Gener.d ^ laird 

Cheylesmore, leaving W'aterhn. Station i*(u- Christmas 

Kveaoj* his house in the t»nmfr\, liad lett Ids lugaare in 

char-re of a valet wlille he sjxdu- to simte friends t»n the 

pkthinn. Someone asked tlie valet a .{uestiau : he turned 

his hack, and hey presto ! L-md Cheylesmore's dressing 

case had <lisappeaivd. The hue and iry was at once 

raised, hut for the imimsliat.' present nothing liappimed. ^ 

But shortly afti*r Christmas, which had matie it 

practically iuiposstidr tor Stutlaml ^ aisi to dtsil with 

the matter, many strange things began to oe, ur. First 

of all there was presente*! at a Ihdborn liank a cluajui* 

for iiiyo, which had written across it : Please pay cash. 

It was also endorsed on the bat’k *' Clievlesmore, aiul 


it says a good deal for the skiltulness of liotli t!>r forgeries, 
to say nothing of the aami/* ftiire ot the gentleman %vho 
presented it at the liank, that the ainouiil was paid 


over. 

The notes received were, like the otliers, at once 
changed into foreign currency and then hark again into 
English money. It was not loi^, of course, before 
the forgeries came to light, and once more Scotland Yard 
took up the hunt. The notes were traced, and the person 
who had cashctl them was described as a venerable- 
looking old gentleman, wearing dark 8|»ectacles, a skudl 
cap, a shabby overcoat am! with a shuffling gait. 

Obviously a tlitguise. Still oaca more did Sc»tbiad 
Yard run down the list of their ** clients ** who specialist 
ia forgery, and, to cut a long stony sh«rt» a 
detectives called Mr. GwraM Kennnw^ aad invited 
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blm to take U}i liis rr-.).lrn. c. v ,it I,...;/ * 

.,"m, ® W * "te ^ 'I *■ ^ ^ 

of V".!^ pMiti s* \Li\timK, 

A ttf ihr a!.Mi.r,.u !*f t- !i ‘lif 

inf tVui t'hiil Mr. Krtm,iM-av a j|,,^ 

^!rj10^i{* llirri* ibr }>ulu.:t- f^iuiiJ hu fru-i'r tli^n ten 
4'}|inj«0 bnoks, tbr <4 hi* h it was n^l 

iiilliulit tn fursH, ^}!f^ ...al! br rli u"*n! wifli iurKing 

iiml uttrrisH* ibi* ^ b-.[nf' I'.^r i/oa,. bat uii this jiarflctilay 
rH*4*»lHb*ll tUv iialai' w\u^ Ira i lata ,0 tht^ C 1|4 bai^y 

%vi?ir!y r/unr tt« llir 4<aul!ra*«it iba! la was nuu !i better 

off lirlibiil jnbsMri Isira, Sawn s-aT'/ [uaial sarvltaJe 
\vm tbr Mnitriiar nl ifir C/MiHi, ami Mr, limuawav couM 
ffini I rilt.lii-l V jIIs Si»i% I li.»;it lir lirbi *1 ■ibraitilt' |l|♦li‘^* III fill'* 
%vorbl ilf rriiiiin 

Hr lirvrr pava an\ truublr all tfa-' timi* ba was in 

imnan* iillbinti''ti llir in.r,ur. ra-'aia at a|»|natr-» In fiavif y 
little i*r lot fliral, i,., rrl*nii!\ In' L'iif mi! rtf serki 

triable for Uvn ur tbrirr ;\rara vif trr his rrlrasr* but in 
wlirii lie 'Was al*s**b4r'l\ dnu n uni mit* fu* weal 
wrong iigiiiiK Hr iimsf \u%%v l»ri'ii prriu liar«| ii|:i tirQint 
ht wiw living in a H*»winn Itiai.r at tin* limtn This 
after a brief !ijirU as a brr lataiH'r ill Susrr'i ; iifitbaUj 
tie been itimg tiim *md inaJ** liini i.nm- tu tbr rniicliisioa 
tliiit hr wiHihl ** SiniU''l »« »» 1 ^ I |sr 

The victim he rlirmr nii this mi asmn wms a- litifiiertOQ 
jpnbiicmi* it imml }iai.r bmi a. j*rrll\ rasily workil 
trickt Keilliawityi nlirr inilrmusnir tin' |'»Ia 4 r t r li Witi 
or two, prodiiced line ibiv in i.s, ainl asW tie 

laodloril if he cowW let him tiavr itnr 4 4 bw i'tiisiiies for 
the mmouat, mb he wimlrii to snni it away In ii fried 
m the cottobry. I^ntiirnlly, ii ibtl in it in i nr tn iiiiiir l«t 
tliat lie w«s dealing with m nm.ni* i.>rgrr, li»* ikifrfuBj 
oMiged, took im iS, hoiI j4»r the limr i.riii^ tkougllt BO 
more aboi^ matter. 

Of course, cheques for a«u»w«t« likr £6. £f, M Mil 
^9# are tibe eiyitmit tiutqpi in thr wurlti I'or aa fifot 
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forger to alter, and in a very brief period the publican’s 
cheque for £8 had become £8o. The crossing had been 
taken out with acid and the amount paid over the counter 
within twenty-four hours. 

When Scotland Yard once more apprehended 
Kennaway, he was '' wanted '' for other and far more 
ambitious amounts than £8o. There was another cheque 
for £665 which had passed through the hands of Kennaway 
and his gang. Stories were told in Court of a Clerhenwell 
public-house, much frequented by receivers of stolen 
property and letter-box thieves. However, on this occasion 
Kennaway had only to answer for forging and uttering 
the cheque for £8o, though to be sure he paid a pretty 
stiff price for a comparatively trifling sum— five years' 
penal servitude. 

Now what could such a life offer to a well-educated 
man as Kennaway undoubtedly was ? W^hen he had done 
his time," he apparently made some sort of effort to 
give evil friends the go-by, but the probabilities are that 
he found it utterly impossible to obtain employment. 
Behold him in the year 1916, when he might have been 
fighting for his country, making stiU another appearance 
at the Old Bailey, this time for an ingenious fraud 
reminiscent of one he had participated in nearly twenfy 
years previously. 

He went to Somerset House, where he inspected the 
wills, and picked upon one made by a Miss Jane Leete, 
for the purpose .of working a cimning fraud which only 
an educated man coxild dream of — ^or for the matter of 
that carry out. Although in actual fact Miss Leete 
tad left little or no money whatever, Kennaway and an 
almost equally clever friend forged a will which showed 
that she had left to a fictitious person— himself under, 
another name< — ^£2,000 in W^ar Loan. He substituted 
this forged will for the real but v^t^€^ one and then 
joxirneyed into the City, where he 
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firm of reversion brokers, and said that he wantesi 
to borrovT £5oo upon the legacy left to him by Miss 
Leete. He and his confederate actually had the audacitv 
to apply for, and obtain, probate of the will they ^ 
fabricated. 

There had been other people in the plot before 
Kennaway and his Mend were taken into custody, asi 
in all likelihood it was a ease of dishonour among tbicTes. 
Whatever the reason, two other individuals undergoing 
a term of penal servitude for being concerned in tk 
matter blew the gaif,'' with the result that Kennawaj, 
undoubtedly the master brain of a scheme that miglt 
have been developed to a disastrous degree, was charged 
before Mr. Justice Lawrence at the Old Bailey, and given 
a character by a Scotland Yard officer which resulted 
in a punishment of ten years' penal servitude. Tie 
C.LD, man who was put in the box to give him a character 
described him as the finest forger in the country, and a 
man capable of successfully imitating anybody's kad* 
writing. 

It must have been gall and wormwood, for sucli a 
highly-cultured man to spend what should have been tie 
best years of his life in a convict prison, in the companj 
of the riff-raff of the underworld. And i£ he had hi 


any real brains it must have been rather forcibly brougil 
home to him what a shocking mess he bad made ofc 
career that had been bright with promise. 

By the time he had served his ten years be had passec 
his fiftieth year, and then, of course, it was far too lati 
to make a fresh start. W^hen he came out of gaol 
penniless, friendless, he knew of only one pla-ce to go 
at a public-house in the Co vent Garden district he cod 
rely on finding a few friends who would fide him ove 
until he opvid ^prk ^ain. 

Long had destroyed the ou 

lie stm looked whati 
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Had been — -a gentleman- — -but about bis face there was the 
prison pallor. But be was no longer tbe aristocrat in 
crime ; bis associates were now nothing but common 
thieves. 

Kennaway, however, soon taught them a few tricks. 
He put them to work robbing letter-boxes, and with the 
aid of an individual who was highly shilled in removing 
inconvenient crossings from cheques successfully manipu- 
lated the transfer of a few hundred pounds into his own 
pocket, until Scotland Yard men once again ran him 
down. 

It was rather a pathetic figure he made in the dock 
this time, a man tall and refined, speaking in a voice that 
betrayed his Cambridge education. The Hfe that had 
made him what he was had also taken out of him all the 
fight. There were no influential friends to give evidence 
on his behalf ; he stood revealed as a man who had fallen 
Into the abyss, unable to extricate himself. The judge who 
fried him, himself a Cambridge man, remembered him 
in the days when he, too, was an imdergraduate, and 
no doubt it was a painful ordeal to order that the com- 
panion oi^p^ears gone by should be kept in penal servitude 
for four years. 

There was no sign of recognition between the two men, 
but as evidence of the fact that he had not altogether 
forgotten the associations of earlier and happier days, 
the man in the dock courteously bowed to the judge, 
and then turned down the steps that led to the oblivion 
of prison. 
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J hope .M out the two storied in thU chapter, which were 
^mn to me by one of the mod famous private detectwed in Europe, 
k the fird person, and, for reasons that are obdous, hai^e also 
altered the actual names of the participants. 

“ When you are a Society detective/' my friend began 
‘‘you come across dozens of different instances of that 
eternal triangle which provides endless work and amuse- 
ment for the Divorce Court and its habitues. Sometimes 
it is merely a case of the other woman, and I have always 
made it an inflexible rule never to touch those sordid 
affairs which could easily be done by any retired policeman. 

“ Occasionally bigamy enters into the question and 
complicates matters owing to the possibility of criminal 
proceedings. And hard on the trail of bigamy comes 
the infinitely • worse crime of blackmail. Ther^ is an 
amount of if which is perfectly appalling, mostly on the 
part of women who live in the lap of luxiiry, thanks to 
fte possession of a secret which would certainly ruin the 
Yictlm if it became known. 

The people who know their London well hardly 
require to be told by me that there are thousands of ladies 
of comparatively easy virtue, the majority of them women 
mixing in very good society, who live on the passions of 
mankind. First and foremost there is ffie woman who 
is * kept ' ; then there is the lady wlfo h^ numerous 
admirers in her frain, and wi’^ 

gets money out of them all ; last^ but not le^t, there is the 
female blackmailer. 
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In the course of my career as a defective I have 
come into contact with dozens of them, all the more 
dangerous because they look so beautifully innocent 
One of these ladies, whom I shall call the Countess d( 
Montmain, lived in London. About forty-five yean 
of age, her particular hobby in life was to run the mosl 
fashionable house of assignation in the W^est End 
Her ' friends ' as she preferred to call them, were whai 
might be termed of an eclectic nature. That is, the besi 
of everything was good enough for them, and Madame 
la Comtesse was sufficiently discerning to cater for theii 
needs. She adopted this profession solely because ] 
stepped in and put an, end to one of the most astoundim 
cases of blackmail the world has ever known. 

Something like fifteen years ago, when the Countes' 
had first embarked on the career of a Society adventuress 
she foimd herself in China, where she had been the miste 
of a well-known German diplomat. Certainly the lad 
possessed a nxost wondrous beauty, to say nothmg o 
being utterly devoid of all scruples. She did not last ver 
long in China. She soon got tired of her protector owisi 
to the discovery that another foreign oflScial, Com 
de Montmain, then residing in Peking, was madly i 
love with her and prepared, not only to marry her, h 
to give her the use of his vast fortune. 

'' The marriage took place in China and there was som 
considerable trouble about it. In the first place, tii 
newly-made Coxmtess was informed that it was doubtfi 
if the marriage would hold good in Etirope. It had bee 
solemmsed up-country by a missionary, and after fi 
ceremony had taken place the Countess thought it wmi 
be better to make assurance doubly sure by seadi 
a cookie of hundred miles for a Jesuit priest to have ti 
c^re^ony performed once again in the rites of the Roma 
>C4^3iE^ '• good. 

Count but a very few moa^ 
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discover that he had made a terrible mistake. His 
dfe not only wasted thousands of poimds on all sorts 
ridiculous extravagances, but she also openly mis- 
•isducted herself with any attractive man who came 
gp outrageous was her behaviour that her husband 
yas compelled to resign his diplomatic appointment and 
return to France. He left his wife behind, and frankly 
told her before he went, that he hoped never to see her 
israin. She was allowed an income of £i, 5 oo a year, 
and no doubt the Count congratulated himseK on having 
aade the best of a very bad bargain. 

" Time went on ; the war came and the Cotmt forgot 
all about the wife he had married in China, to such 
as extent, indeed, that he took the liberty of marrying 
asain, although he must have known perfectly well that 
liis real wife was still in the land of the living. The 
allowance he had made her was stdl being paid, and 
therefore he knew for certain that the time might come 
when he would find himself faced with a prosecution for 
higamy. However, he decided to take the risk, and, 
strange as it may seem, he had apparently learnt nothing 
by his previous experience. Instead of marrying a woman 
of good family whose antecedents were beyond reproach, 
he picked up another adventuress, a dashing dark-haired 
siren of a woman whom he met at Deauville in the height 
of the 1920 season. It is to be feared that the gallant 
Count was an easy prey to any designing woman, although 
admittedly only the ultra-clever ones could get him to the 
point when he would propose marriage. And no doubt 
It was a case of mutual deception. 


" Certainly the adventuress was blissfully ignorant 
at the time that she was marrying a bigamist, wMe 
undoubtedly the poor Coimt had little, or no conception 
of what was instore for him. y‘, 

" But a very few months ^ 

realise that he had again 
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bigamous wife was as impossible as the first, aIld^• 


the money fly in a way that could not last for vert’. 
There were innumerable bitter quarrels, culminati-l 
a separation, which cost the poor philanderins (' 
another considerable slice of his fortune. ' ^ 

" Madame la Comtesse the second did not know 
of course, that she was bigamously married. 


the Coimt did not dare to inform her, and so for the 




being he got rid of her and doubtless began to lookar ;, 
for Madame la Comtesse the third. But then tfcj 
began to happen, very shortly after my coming c!^ 
scene and unearthing a little comedy— or perhaps 
people may like to term it a tragedy— which wj 
imdoubtedly furnish the material for a successful pj 
This is actually what occurred. 

"One day at the Carlton Hotel, Countess the jj 
was limching with some friends— she had retimeih 
China a year or two previously — ’and during the ca 
of the meal some people came up and were intrccu 
to her. Naturally, to a Society adventuress the i 
of Countess de Montmain was an invaluable asset,] 
she was duly introduced to the newcomers in thatia 
Enter the long arm of coincidence, in a manner that] 
a playwright would dare to assume. 

" ' Why, that’s veiy strange 1 ' ejaculated ok 
the men in astonishmenf. ' I know anoflier Coa 
de Montmain, In fact, she is in the hotel now. 1 1 
her sitMng in the lounge waiting for someone as lcaie 

'' Imagine the astonishment 1 Madame la Com^ 
the first replied that it was utterly impossible^ as si? 
the best of her knowledge, was the one and oaly Si 
Pure.' 

** * It caimot be,' she said. ' I married fte 0 
in Ghioakin^ and I Cjertainly have not divorced! 
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abstain from invoking the aid of tbe law if she 
paid a considerable STnn of money. Tbe French lawvep 
blustered and stormed and retaliated with a threat 
prosecution for blackmail. But they were only bluffiji 
because the last thing the Count desired was to find hhnsei 
in a criminal court charged with bigamy. In the ens 
the sum of £5,ooo was paid over, on the understandh; 
that Countess de Montmain the second abstained fromaE 
further claim on her husband. 

" AU the time this was going on the two wives were 
meeting each other daily and reporting progress, hh 
doubt the two ladies shared the money, and therefore 
it is hardly to be wondered at that the time came—ami 
not very long afterwards' — ^when more was needed. 

" This time Madame la Comtesse the first made ler 
a.ppearance on the scene. She wrote, also through ts 
solicitors, to inform the unfortunate Count that she ms 
stOi in the land of the living, which doubtless he woiilii 
hear with much regret, and adding that to her great 
surprise she had been informed that he had married 
again. 

" ' Of course,' the letter went on, ' this was a terrible 
shock to our client, and no words of ours are needed 
to emphasise the damage to her reputation which is hek 
done owing to there being another Cormtess de Monfmaii 
vho is well known in London Society. We suggsi 
hat you come to London at once and see what is to h 
lone 1 ' 

" Talk about Bluebeard's eighth wife 1 What fte 
poor Count thought about it all can well be unagked, 
but he could do nothing more than once again send bis 
lawyers over to find out how much the first wife wanted 
to keep her mouth shut. The real Countess was a little 
more espensiyethan fibe bigamous one. It cost the worried 
ad ^ formidable sum in lawyers’ costs 
, o^ 9 pfa;^nsation. When that W 
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done, iie probably sbook bands witb bimself and deluded 
himself into the idea that he was well out of the wood. 

But, alas 1 W^ithin six months of paying out the 
first wife there ca.me another demand from the second, 
who made no bones about confessing that she was very 
hard up, and meant to have money by hook or by crook. 
And she got it, another £5, 000, which she faithfully 
promised would be the last. 

** But very shortly afterwards the first wife also 
ran short, and she also rudely demanded another sub- 
stantial sum as the price of her silence. Had the unfor- 
tunate Count immediately put the matter in the hands 
of the police he could have stopped the blackmail at once. 
But this he would not do, despite the pleadings of his 
lawyers. Being very well known in French Society, 
the idea of the exposure which must necessarily result 
was so abhorrent to him that he preferred to go on paying. 

** Inside less than four years he had paid out over 
£^(5,000 and the time had come when he must either 
be utterly ruined or else put a stop to the operations 
of the two vampires who were bleeding him white. I 
was brought into the case to see what could be done, 
and after many consultations with the husband and his 
solicitors, I advised him that the only way out of the 
difidculty was to obtain such incriminating evidence 
that it woxdd be possible to go to the two women and 
threaten them with a long term of imprisonment for 
blackmail. 

I had no gneat diflSlculfy in getting on their tracks. 
They were well known in the West End, particularly 
in the fashionable night clubs and cabarets, where the 
women of fhein class are wont to seek their clients. 
They were meeting each other almost nightly, although 
I discovered that: they took very good care nev^ to go to 
each other's flats. 

Getting: hold of the e^^'felence I 
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difficult job wbich lasted many montbs. In varioi 
disguises I got into tbe flats of both women, searcii] 
for incriminating letters. At various times I was i 
electrician, a rent collector, an income tax collector, ai 
Heaven alone knows wbat else. One afternoon in i 
flat of the real wife I foimd a new maid, a young gj 
just up from the country, who had been left in charj 
while the other servants had gone out for the afternoon. 

I asked her if she would like to go to tbe tkeai 
that night. She would, and like a lamb cheerfully coi 
sented to go down to Piccadilly and book the seats, i 
gave me something like half an hour to myself, and im 
that time I ransacked every drawer and every box ini 
flat for letters that would enable me to put an end! 
the blackmail once and for all. Possibly it may liai 
meant gaol for me had I been caught, but if I knew m 
Countess I don't think she would have dared band n 
over to the police. At any rate, I was prepared ! 
chance it, and when I had finished my burgling I bad suf 
cient letters in my possession to send both Countess 
to gaol for ten years' penal servitude. 

The termination of this strange drama came atoi 
a week later when the two vampires, unbeknown 1 
ea<ffi other, were invited to call by appointment at a certe 
solicitors office. Countess de Montmain the first wi 
seated in a room wondering what she bad been sentfi 
yr en in walked her fellow blackmailer. What a ste 
m egression when they saw each other I 

. they both cried in astonishment, ^ wbat dc 



eman in charge of the matter wasted 


precious pair. 

you ladies will realise that tiie i 
yotff bla^onail comes to an. end, Tlie 
^he buhdle I had burgled, ' would, 
ard, he sufficient to keep you out 
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in far-disfanf India, and it may be said forthwith fliaj 
His Highness wanted to test the proof of it for himself, 
He began his stay in London by giving a champagne 
supper to the chorus of one of our best-known theafres, 
at which dozens of girls received diamond rings as a present, 
In a very short space of time the Indian Potentate had 
chosen the lady who should reign as queen of his harem 
during his stay in Europe. 

” Unfortunately for him, the lady he picked upon 
was of a somewhat designing turn of mind. She realised 
that her princely lover would sooner or later return to 
his native land, and as a matter of course would leave 
her behind. So she made hay while the sun shone, and 
within a month or so had wheedled out of the prince 
something like £10,000. 


“ Even then no great damage might have been done 
had not His Highness been a lover of a rather too ardent 
tmm of mind. He committed the blazing indiscretion 
of revealing to the lady the passion he felt without due 
regard of what might happen in the future. Possibly 
he was not to blame, because his limited experience of 
life in the Occident had not hitherto brought him into 
contact with the genus blackmailer. At all events, 
His Highness put things in his letters to the lady which 
very few people would have cared to have read in opes 
Court. 


Naturally, I knew nothing about this little romance 
in its early stages, nor did the fact of the Indian Potentate 
bei^ in London make any appeal to me. It was not 
imtil some months later, when I learned that he had 
already been blackmailed, for £ 3 o,ooo and was then 
^ing confronted with a demand for something like 
that my services had to be requisitioned. 

: was 1 The I ndian P otentate 
;tq coifress what an utter fool 


he had 



I told him plainly, when I 
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interviewed him at Hs hotel in Paris, that unless I had the 
full story I would decline to touch the case. 

Briefly, for I have no space in which to relate all 
4e details; the prince tad been called upon shortly 
aftei* casting his lady-lo"^^ adrift by a man who said that 
lie represented a lady wto had better be known as Miss 
Kittv Castleton, and wanted to discuss a very private 
natter- At first the Indian Potentate would have nothing 
to do with him, until the visitor said : 

* ' I think Your Highness will change your mind. 

Miss Castleton has given me certain letters which you 
wrote to her- thinh they are worth some money. 

Wha± does Your Highness say ? ' 

The Indian Potentate could say nothing. 

'' ' If I had him in India I would have known what to 
do with him,' he said to me afterwards, his great black 
eyes flashing with anger. ' He would never have left 
that hotel alive.' 

Well, the blackmailer did his work very cleverly. 

! He said plainly that unless Miss Castleton's claims 
were satisfactorily settled, she would bring an action 
for breach o£ promise, with the compromising letters as 
corroborative evidence. 

^ Y7hat was in the letters cannot be revealed here. 


' I nei^rer saw the originals myself, but I certainly did see 
tlie photographic copies which the blackmailer took for 
Kis own private purposes, and which he afterwards used 
in an attempt to obtain a further £4oo,ood. At any rate, 
f the oontents of the letters were sufl&ciently serious to make 


the Tndian Potentate pay the sum of £3o,ooo, and in due 
course they had been banded over to him. How the 
plunder was distributed, and exactly what proportion 
the woman received, nobody but herself knows. When 
I was called in the matter had readhe# a 
stage. The woman had dropped 
himself asking for the enoimou^ 
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bianded over the letters in return for £ 3 o,ooo, but before 
doing so had evidently had them photographed. 

'' ' What is it you want me to do/ I ashed, after I 
bad heard the whole tale. ' Yon say you dare not prosecute 
this man. In any case, he can do nothing. He cannot 
sue you.' 

'' ' I know that/ said the Indian Potentate impatiently. 

* But you will realise that I cannot go back to India wltli 
even copies of these letters around. The originals I 
have burnt, but the others I must get bach at all costs. 
There will be £ 5 ,ooo for you the day you bring then 
to me.' 

" I will give the blackmailer his due. He made 
no secret of his whereabouts, and in fact openly boasted 
that the Indian Potentate dared not prosecute him for 
blackmail. So that very same night I boarded a train at 
the Lyon station in Paris en route for the Cote d'Azur, 
where my man was bashing in the sunshine of Monte Carlo. 
I called upon him at his hotel and told him my business. 

I want those letters you have,' I said. ^ The Indian 
Potentate has instructed me to hand you over to the 
police if I do not get them forthwith. The Surete have 
already issued a warrant for your arrest.' 

^VHe was a cool customer, that £400,000 blackmailer. 
I can see him as plainly as though it were yesterday, 
negligently leaning back in an easy chair sipping ai 


aperitif, beautifiilly dressed~no doubt on the Prince s 
money— the very picture of the villain of fiction. He 
seemed to he on excellent terms with the world generally 
and regarded with pained surprise my refusal of a drink. 

t How do you come into tibis plot ? ' I asked. ' Surely 
yottjbpw ^hat the consequences will be ? ' 

"" don t talk damned nonsense 1 You', 

,th# our In^an^ friend does not 


ter to you. The lady is an 
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old friend of mine— a very old friend, I might say. Our 
friend has tad his fun and now he must pay the piper. It 
will teach him a lesson, if it does nothing else.' 

tried more threats and then I tried cajolery, but I 
might just as well have saved my breath. I allowed the 
blackmailer to stand me an expensive lunch — 'still the 
Potentate's moneys— 'in the hope that a bottle of wine 
might soften him, but it was all in vain. He bade me 
a pleasant adieu, hoped that we might meet again, and 
promised to write to me in Paris and keep me informed 
of his whereabouts. So when I took my departure 
I realised I was up against something pretty formidable 
in the way of blackmailers. 

" I saw the Monte Carlo police before I returned 
to Paris, but they could tell me nothing about my man. 
They only looked upon him as a well-to-do dilettante 
Englishman who seemed to have plenty of money, and 
expressed only mild incredulous surprise when I told them 
the story of the £400,000. 

'' The Indian Potentate was eagerly awaiting my arrival. 

' Have you got them ? ' he asked excitedly. 

'' ' No,' I said. ^ It's going to be the hardest job 
I've ever done. This fellow knows his business. I've 
come back to get further instructions. I may be able 
to get the letters, but it is going to be dangerous. I shall 


want £1,000 for expenses.' 

** For something like two months I followed my man 
all over Europe. He didn't in the least mind sending 
me picture postcards, hoped I was getting on well, and 
occasionally ashed me to send his greetings to the 
Potentate. That poor chap didn't dare go back to India, 
and he wrote me the most pathetic letters imaginable, 
imploring me to put an end to his r ^ 

I met the villain 'Of = 

Budapest, Vienna, Baden-B^cn, JDeauville and all the 
other fashinnahlp^ iof the alobe-fec^eif^' 
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fewer than a dozen diflPerent occasions, with the aid of 
trusty sommeKers whom I Imow, I ransacked his luggage, 
but never found a trace of the Indian Potentate's letters. 
Either he carried them on his person or had hidden iht 
away, or perhaps the whole thing might have beenablul. 
For all I know, no copies might have been made. 

'' One night in Venice, when all the world was still, aiii 
the only sound to be heard was the tinkling of the music 
on the Grand Canal, I came across my blackmailer raptl? 
contemplating the black waters. Like a flash the h. 
spiration came to me. I stumbled against him, and witii 
a cry he disappeared into the canal and I after bk. 
A shout rang out, and even as I went down I could hear 
people running to see what had happened. 

But I got my man down in the depths, and witk a 
great fuss of pretending to rescue him nearly succeeded 
in choking him. The crowd pulled us out dripping wet, 
loudly applauding my gallantry. A cab came up, and into 
it the pair of us were bundled off to the nearest police 
station to explain what had happened. 

The blackmailer was nearly done for, and I helped 
to undress him so that he could be put to bed. Under- 
neath his clothing in two oilskin cases I found the photo- 
graphic letters. In the twinkling of a second they were 
in my soddened pocket. An obliging chief of police 
sent off to my hotel for a change of clothing, wMe 
my imconscious victim was carted off to hospital. 

Venice saw me no more. I read the letters anl 
they were certainly ardent enough to make Don Juan 
himself blush. Forty-eight hours later I arrived is 
Paris, 

* Here are your letters,' I said to the Indian Potentate. 
' I hope it will be a lesson to you. I might have bees 
charged with attempted murder if anybody had seen wW 
I did to V ' 
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fo blaze out at my presumption. He bristled all over, 
then suddenly looked at his disgraceful letters and laughed 
shamefacedly. Without a word he went into another 
room, came back in a minute with a cheque for £5,ooo, 
and bowed me out without so much as offering fo shake 
hands or thank me for what I had done. 

He may have heard of the blackmailer again for all 
I know or care. Possibly there may have been plates 
of the letters. If so, I wish the Indian Potentate joy. 
The next time he is blackmaiiled he can find someone else 
to get him out of his trouble. 
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with me and stop these traitors from helping to hill tb^^ 
own flesh and blood/' 

I wish you'd go to hell/' said the Baron. 
there not enough bunglers at work here without addh^S 
to their number ? You'll have to be very careful ; ^ 
can't walk down the street without two or three 
those damned American Secret Service men follovi^^S 
me. They go through my luggage in evei^ hotel I 
and they'll go through yours the moment they get ^ 
suspicion you're Germans. Let me have a look at you^ 
passports," he said suddenly. 

'' H'm, Norwegians, are you ? Well, mind you ha^^ 
a good tale to tell them if they pull you up. And, mind 
you," he added menacingly, '' never by any chance mention 
my name. If you do, your life won't be worth much. 
You'd better stay here till I can let you know where I 
want you to go first. They're turning out millions of 
English shells at the Bethlehem Steel W^orks ; if you can 
go down there and make some trouble you'll probably get 
the Iron Cross." 

He went off, leaving behind an impression that he 
wasn't a man to be trifled with. W^eidemann looked 
at Hertz, and Hertz made a face at W^eidemann, after 
which, on the strength of. a nice fat packet of money 
von Rintelen had left behind, they went downstairs, 
routed out the Teutonic gentleman who kept the establish- 
ment, and impressed upon him the desirability of supplying 
hem with the finest food German ingenuity could devise. 

Thoroughness marked every move of Messrs. Hertz 
y^^idemann. Instead of spending their spare time 
drmkii^ and eating, as most true sons of the Fatherland 
would have done in such circumstances, they insisted 
apcm von Rintelen introducing them to all the Germans 
m Nm York who mattered, even including the Ambas- 
“ Heimich Hertz assured his brother 
proietanat, are we;. ^f as good as they and perhaps 
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better ? V7Ko knows, my dear Fritz, that you and I 
^igbt not find ourselves before long in the place that this 
ba,xighty Bernstorff now occupies ? 

Whereby one might gather that there was no great 
^ntbusiasm about their arrival in the Embassy of the AU- 
Hxgbest at ^Vashington. 

WTiat are you going to do about these 
scbweinhund ? ** ashed His Excellency of von Rintelen 
^ week after their coming. Have you sent them away 
yet ? '' 

They will go within a few days. I have already 
giv'en them a list of our principal agents, and they will 
be leaving for Detroit shortly. It will be a good riddance,' 
be added viciously, and I hope something will happen 
to them. I have had a letter from Joseph Ortweiler, 
oiir man there, who demands to know why I am permitting 
sucb people to interfere with him. He has been informed 
tbat it is the special order of the All- Highest. Yoirr 
jExicellency approves, yes ? " 

** WTiy not ? " replied the Ambassador gloomily. 
^ * It is no business of mine. The time has long since gone 
wben the Imperial Government thought it necessary to 
consult her Ministers about anything that is done. Even 
yoix, my dear Franz, were sent here without asking me, 
he added, shaking his head sadly. I can see nothing 
blit trouble before us." 

V^on Rintelen was not often given to any show of 
feeling, but on this occasion he did something that surprised 
ev'en. himself. He went over to the aged Ambassador 
and gently patted his shotdder. 

‘ '' Your Excellency shaU not be worried by these 

sv\rine of the gutter .; they will depart on their mission and 
penbaps they will disappear. I have work far more im- 
portant than allowing such men to glorify themselv^ at 
otxr expense." 

The Ambassador hodd^ 
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duties. Von Rinfelen spoke no more tliaT^ . 
truth when he said that pressing matters were ea^ -- 
his attention. That very afternoon he had to see'»^- 
of his agents who had been down into Mexico for - 
purpose of stirring up another revolution in that 
land, the idea being that the United States Govern^ 
would have to interfere and so prevent England la- 
the use of her munition factories. 

He had great schemes on hand for running theblo® 
that was slowly but surely strangling Germany; there k 
S wedish ships lying in New York harbour waitinji 
forged clearance papers that were being fabricafel 
him by a noble-minded patriot who had acquired-^ 
the intervals when he was not staying in Sing-Sing-g; 
practice in the gentle art of bilking banks. It wasnecese 
also to arrange the supply of passports, because tr 
had come from Rotterdam that the last lot were not p: 
the scrutiny of the British, with dire results for tbe las 


and gentlemen who carried them. Altogether, fe; 
the Captain Baron was tremendously busy. 

HerrenWeidemann and Hertz, however, refused fei 
ignored. W^ith whole-hearted German industry tliejk 
compiled a list of the towns they wanted to visit a: 



requested that von Rinfelen should supply them si 
the nam es of his agents there. AJso, it was necesa 
that they should have some money ; would the He 
Baron krndly let them have the sum of 5o,ooo dollaisi 
preliimnary expenses ? Later, when their plans for stii 
Biat would paralyse the entire munition-making husk 
in i^ecica were matured, a greater amoimt would 


as you please," said von Rinteleu, ‘ 
you entirely. Here is your money, «; 
ie men: . Upon whom you will call. Tli 
ve you, much more information to 
^ if vou do not wish to spendti 
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.rest of the war in an American gaol— to say notHng of 
Ve— tKat you will keep your mouths shut and, above all, 
carrw aj-ound nothing that is likely to incriminate you— or 
me. If you wish to communicate with me, do so in your 
code mother only. My letters are being opened by the 
Aioeric^a.!! Secret Service. 

Tile two agitators went off, firmly convinced that he 
was romancing. They expected to be away for fuUy a 
monthi, for their itinerary was a comprehensive one, 
PjEcluding Baltimore, Cincinnati, Frankfort, Chicago, M.il- 
waukee, Pittsburg, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo, as 
well as a visit to that hotbed of Allied intrigue, the Beth- 
j ebpTu Steel Works. Hertz, being a man of peace, was 
gdl for gentle persuasion, but Weidemann said : “ No, 
ifeiend Heinrich. We shall strike a blow that v^l 
frighten the Kves out of these unscrupulous, money-grubbing 
^Americans. It may be that we shall find some high-minded 
'^n of the Fatherland who wiU remain behind one night 
and osrplode a bomb that will blow these shell-makers to 
^rditioii. That is, of course," he added hastily, after 
fovL and I have left the neighbourhood. It would be 
fetal that our work should be interrupted." 


They made their way to Chicago and notified their 
laming to Albert Kronheimer, a whole-hearted German 
who appeared to regard them with no great favour. In 
fee security of his private office— he owned a big store 
employing many himdreds of people— he warned them 
against hetraying their Gennan nationahty. You are 
pot wanted here,” he said candidly. “ The time is not 
fipe for such people as you. We have many Germans, 
pes, bnt they have settled down in this coimtry and will 
io little or nothing for the Fatherland. Do I not know 
feem ? Have I not dozens of times asM va^us 

^rvices and Been refused? ™ 

Bctori.es are concerned, I 
ihe trade union bosses 
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men. If tKere is anything else you want,” he remarlj ’ 
“ you must arrange it yourself. I will have noft‘ 
to do with it.” ■ 


He was a big, stout fellow, very prosperous, and ih 
taciturn Weidemann sourly fold him he did not know of 
the terrible privations his coimtrymen were sufferij- 
in Germany. They parted company on terms that wep 
the reverse of amiable. 

Von Rintelen was much too occupied to pay great tee^ 
to the grumbling letters that arrived from the agents h 
the towns that Weidemann and Hertz visited. Also 
the two delegates appeared to be doing much better tliao 
he had ever expected. 

“ Look at this,” he said to von Papen one aftemooa 
with great glee. ” This ” was a lengthy report in tlis 
New York papers about a series of mysterious strikes 
that had broken out in various munition-making centres. 

Our Socialist friends are better than we thought. I 
must cable the news to Berlin and take care that we 
receive the credit that is our due/' 


'' I beg of you to be careful, my dear Franz/' sail 
the military attache. " I am getting very uneasy about 
these telegrams you are so fond of sending. Yesterday 
afternoon, in talking with one of the Senators, I got a 
hint that our message about the Lusitania had bees 



deciphered. We shall have to get our code changed, or. 
failing that, send our communications by hand. I do not 
trust these Americans. I think they are in lea^e wift 
the British. One of the telephone operators who is ii 
my service has told me that secret wires are being put intc 
the British Embassy and that it is now impossible to fine 
talking about/^ 

You are growinj 


•or and an oflScer entered tc 
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inform von Rinfelen in a wliisper tliat the Herr Doktor 
Ea?eidman would like to see him. Von Papen brightened 
np. ** This is more to my liking/' he remarked. The 
Doktor is a man of brains." 

But the Doktor was in a state of perturbation. It 
Was evidently not the fire bombs he had been manufacturing 
that had induced his state of alarm, for he at once burst out : 

Pardon, Herr Baron, but I must speak to you most 
urgently. I have heard serious news." 

Go on," said von Rintelen, with a smile. " I live 
a life of scares and alarms. It is worse than the battle 
front." 

Does your Excellency think," said the Doktor, 
wiping the perspiration from his lofty German brow with 
an enormous bandana handkerchief, " that it is wise to 
allow these men Hertz and W^eidemann to move about 
our agents obtaining the most confidential information ? 
As your Excellency knows, it is necessary that I get my 
ngredients in very small quantities from a dozen different 
places — 'it is much safer- — ^and from every one of our 
agents I hear extraordinary stories of the questions these 
two are asking." % 

" Vt^hy not ? They are doing wonders, far more 
than I ever deemed possible. Besides, they have the 
authority of the Emperor himself. I dare not go against 
that." 

" I do not like it, your Excellency. They are learning 
enough to have us all shot or hanged. Cannot you put 
someone to keep a watch on them ? " 

Von Rintelen laughed. "You are all getting the 
same, my dear Doktor. V^herever I go I receive warnings 
that this American so-called Secret Service is on my track. 
I do not worry about them ; I have too much influence 
at the White House. Besides/ ^ he added boastingly, 

" there are so many Germans t^y 1^11 

never dare to touch us/ \ 
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The Doktor went away, still staking Lis Lead, and 
von Rintelen went on with Lis work. A sfxeam of people 
were waiting to see Lim. Loelffer, a reliable agent 
wLo Lad worked many cargoes througL to Germany 
under tLe Danish flag, wanted to know if Le could spend 
100,000 dollars on a shipment of copper wLicL was 
lying in a Brooklyn warehouse. An out-of-work slilp’s 
captain offered to run supplies to the auxiliary cruisers in 
the South Atlantic, provided the Herr Baron could gi?e 
him the money to pacify one or two officials who were 
watching him. One way and another, the Baron kd 
his hands full. 

Next morning arrived a letter ^ — ^at the flat where lie 
passed under the name of Hem^y B. Jackson — -which roused 
him to a state of great excitement . It was from W eidemann 
and Hertz, and it said that great events were in the oflSng. 


We hape arranged, your Excellency , a gigantic dlrikt 
which will completely paralyse the filing of ships to Enplanl 
W e haoe seen the powerful Union boss Samuel Gompers, who, 
as your Excellency is aware, holds a position in the indudtkl 


world second b none. He is a true son of the Fatherland, anj 
he agrees with us that it is essential that Germany shall win 
tJ^e war at all costs. But, as he truly says, he will probdly 
baue b leaoe America sooner or later, and, that being the 
case, be insists on being handsomely remunerated for bu 
services. 

It mil, he says, and we agree with him^ be necessary for hitn b 
P^y of money b other trade union leaders. For 5 oo,ooo 

doUa r 4 , ^fOoO'-dollar bills, he will call a general Mti, 

^ to accept this offer, which is 

^ ^ f'he money must be paid o\rer by hardy 

agent. Josepb 

, rbu Man ba 4 done noble work in the 

, ^ ^ r^erland, and on our return we eball report 

upon btmm the moot faoourahh i^... . 
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VoQ Riafelen sent the money. His colleagues violently 
, ed at spending such a huge sum, but, as the Baron 
^eminre -^tat did it matter what went out so long 

as'the erfidious American and the treacherous English 
were ^prevented from kiUing good, honest Germans who 
had done no harm to anyone. So the 5oo,ooo dollars 
went off to Ortweiler and von Rintelen patiently waited 
for the strike to come off. He would have liked to have 
gone to Detroit himself had it not been for the fact that he 
was already working twenty hours a day^and also that 
British and American spies dogged his footsteps wherever 


he went. _ 

A week went by, and then, to his mtense amazement, 

there walked into his office on Broadway no less a person 

than Joseph Ortweiler. <» t 

“ Wiiat brings you bere ? ** asked tbe Baron. 1 
thought you were busily employed with our friends 
Hertz and Weidemann. They have sent me a glowing 
account of your doings. You paid over the packet of 
money I sent you? * It was a very large amount, but 1 

think it worth it." i j »» 

“ I have not seen either of them for several days, 
said Ortweiler. " They went away, after entertainmg 
me to dinner, your Excellency, telling me they had most 
important business on hand. Something was going to 
happen, they said, which would cause a colossal sensation 
through the entire world. They were very mysterious. 

“ It is all right,” von Rintelen assured his companion. 
"We are making history. Shortly there s^ come 
something that will teach these Americans, ^^d also the 

English, a lesson they are not likely to fbrgeh 

“ No doubt your Excellency is right. The htfle dmk 
man, who looks like a Jew^ hint^ ffiat gr^ surpds^ 
would be forthcoming^ 
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no such person. The little one, Hertz, is fair ; he i 
Wiirtemberger. It is the tall one, Weidemann’ k 
dark. You must be mistaken/" 

“ No, your Excellency, I am not. The hftle one is 
dark and his name is Hertz, for the other man called him 
so. Th^ Mvere very agreeable, and I gave them all the 
information in my power as your Excellency directed " 

" Gott in Himmel 1 " shrieked von Rintelen the 
veins standing out on his forehead. " Are you sure ? 
Have you been trapped, you fool ? Do they know what i 
you have been doing— and I also ? ” he added as an after. I 
thought. 


" Of course, your Excellency,” cried Ortweiler, 
staring at the Baron with frightened eyes. 

The Baron collapsed into his chair again. 

" Mein Gott I ” he murmured. "You do not how 
where these men are now ? 

" I do not, your Excellency.” 

" Then do not seek to find out. You had better 
disappear for a time, as I am going to do.” 

" But, your Excellency — ■ — ■” 

“ ^ " about it,” said the Baron harshly; 

if you do not know now what has happened, you soon 
will. Hertz and W^eidemann have been captured hy those 
damned American Secret Service men.” 

" American Secret Service 1 ” 



Yes, fool 1 The two men to whom you have gives 
all ttds money are not the men who called upon me here 1 " 
Surely your Excellency is mistaken ? ” 

Rintelen did not bother to reply just then 
his bell, ahd rapidly gave some m 
answered it. 

you can," he said a( 
' To-morrow there is 
shall be on it. Mj 
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The dining-room o£ the luxurious Ritz-Carlton Hote 
in New York resounded with life and laughter. Mingle< 
with the popping of the champagne corks and the clatte; 
of knives and forks was a buzz of conversation whicl 
made your own talk altogether inaudible even to anyone 
sitting three feet away. 

Such a state of aflFairs was eminently suitable to m; 
self-imposed acquaintance, Mr. Patrick MacGregor, wh< 
leant across the table and in bis rich Irish brogue seducf 
ively set forth the astounding schemes of the German 
to smash the British Empire. 

W^hy he imagined me to be at all sympathetic I couh 
not understand. But a newspaper man very frequenth 
finds himself in strange company. Maybe Mr. Mac 
Gregor had it in his mind to utilise my services in thi 
welter of anti-British propaganda that was then flooding 
half the American Continent. I didn t know ; I just le 
him talk. 

** Ye^ve never heard a greater idea in this world, sai< 
my companion, with his face thrust close to mine. Ti 
all fixed up. There^s half a milhon German soldiers ii 
tbi« country who camt get back to fight, and von Papei 
has the plan to mobilise them close to the Cana^an horde] 
and capture all the big cities before them fool British knovs 
what has happened. Ay, 'twill be a great day for OhIc 
O ireland.'' He took a long swig at the tumblerful o: 
champagne that stood and looked at me witl 

his appraising black eyes, seeking to discover how I wai 
taking his revelatiomw 
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But my face fold him nothing. I had not played 
poker with hard-headed American gamblers for nothing. 
Besides, a waiter was hovering around, a stout Teuton who 
evidently knew friend MacGregor. He pretended to be 
very busy rearranging the table, but I could see his ears 
were strained to catch a hint of what was being said. 
MacGregor was too engrossed in his subject to bother 
about anyone else. 

“ Them Canadians,” he went on, “ don't know what’s 
coming to them. They let me go where I like because Oi 
carry a British passport, but by all the snakes of Oireland 
they'll wake up one foine day with a German army on 
fop of them. They're full up to the neck with their 
plans for sending troops to France, the poor boobs. 'Twill 
not be long before they'E want them back.'' 

I had heard of a good many amazing schemes that 
were being engineered by the Germans, but this one fairly 
shook me with surprise. I looked rormd the dining-room, 
but the millionaires and their parties were too immersed 
with their own talk to fake any notice of anybody else. 
The waiter had temporarily disappeared, much to my 
relief, for one never knew when the Germans would try 
to frame ” something on you and get you into trouble with 
the American authorities. 

But the big Irishman in front of me cared nothing for 
prying eyes and ears. 



Haifa miihon of them,” he repeated, and all of ’em 
trained soldiers. Von Papen is having them mobilised 
in Chicago and Buffalo and Detroit, and before them 
alf-baked, fools in Canada have any idea there's a 
ont^y 11 be across the frontier and info 'Winnipeg anc 
■ Ottawa, showing 'em who's the real boss.” 

r^^^ely, ” it's a good plan. Bui 


^^d what is the United States 
lasitv rustoraer to tackle oacfi 
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“ Uncle Sam 1 HeU 1 What do they care about 
him?” 

" It’s his country,” I said. 

“ Not if,” retorted MacGregor. " If belongs to the 
people who live in it, and there’s twelve miUion Germans 
Ih-ing here who own it just as much as anybody else.” 

He went on to fell me just how the invasion was to 
be carried out, with an air of conviction which made me 
wonder whether such an amazing turn of the war might 
not come to pass. Four armies, of 126,000 men each, 
were to invade Canada at different points, seize various 
strategical points, and, like the British forces then fighting 
to reach Constantinople, sit down in the occupied terri- 
tory, confident that, while it might be difficult for them to do 
anyffiing further, it would also be next door to impossible 
for their adversaries to make a move. 

Secret meetings had been held all over the United 
States to test the feeling of the German reservists who had 
been unable to return to the Fatherland to fight, and there 
had been a response which had made von Papen rub his 
hands with glee. He knew, and MacGregor admitted 
it, that very few of them were likely to return home alive, 
but what did that matter ? So long as the Canadian troops 
were prevented from crossing the Atlantic, Von Papen^ 
had achieved his object. 

“There’s just one little flaw in this great scheme, 

I remarked at the conclusion. “ AVhat are you going to 
arm these men with ? Even you will admit that a 
soldier must have something to fight with.” 

MacGregor gave me a pitying smile. 

“ Do ye not think all that has been arranged ? he 
retorted. “ Do ye imagine such a great man as von 
Papen would go into such a plan without knowing what he 
is doing ? The man has brains, I tell ye, big brains, such 
as them damfool EngKsl^ fia^ds of yours never dream 
of.” He took another lengiShy putt ^ champagne. 
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absent-mindedly cbanged glasses with me, and proceeded 
to tell me more. 

'' Have ye never heard/' he asked, '' of a lot of rifles 
this Yankee Government had made a few years ago when 
they thought they was going to have a war with Mexico ? 
If ye haven't, I'll tell ye they're still in store and still 
waiting to be used. The boys have had a line on tbem for 
a long while past ; it's just a matter of buying 'em and you 
can say goodbye to Canada." 

I sat silent. Only a fool would have failed to recognise 
the cleverness of the plot, for at this particular time the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force was just beginning to be 
a real live factor in the war. The whole country was 
wrapt up in the fighting in Europe, little heeding the 
danger so close across the frontier. Everywhere, and in 
all the American newspapers, there were photographs of 
Canadian troops leaving for the W^estern Front, but no 
one appeared to realise that here, right on their own 
doorstep, was another enemy army, waiting for the sig- 
nal to open hostilities. 

" How do you know you can buy these rifles ? " I 
asked, " Don't you think it's possible the Government 
might decline to sell them ? " 

Mr. MacGregor, whose manners, I must say, were not 
quite worthy of the Ritz- Carlton, spat on the expensive 
carpet with true Irish abandon. 

" The Govinment 1 " he ejaculated confemptuously, 
" The Govinment 1 Ye're not serious, my bhoy, when ye 
talk about them. WTiy, von Papen's got at least twenty 
Congressmen in his pocket 1 He's paid out, to my tnow- 
Ic%^^^^, in31ion dollars to straighten them ? Ye'll hear 
fi^m^ them. They'll be only too glad to handle 

B l^idbs apiece is von Papen's price for 

It's, a godsend' to 'em 


of conisixinmation as it 
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being made in this country for tke blasted English/' 
Muck to my distress, and also to that of a kead waiter 
wko stood by looking kim over disapprovingly, ke again 
expectorated on tke carpet, and tken fixed kis eyes on me. 

'' Are ye interested in wkat I'm telling ye ? " ke de- 
manded, or are ye not ? 

I am- — ^not," I replied; it's very kind of you to tell 
me all this, but I don't think you'll get muck change out 
of Canada. Some of those boys are tough nuts, and 
besides, there's quite a lot of English people in this 
country. President Wilson won't stand you buying any 
rifles here, my friend." 

'' To hell with Wilson 1 " said MacGregor rudely. 
" Wkat do we care about kim ! He won't be asked il 
he'll sell any guns. They'll ke taken whether ke likes it 
or not. Now listen. I'll tell ye something ye've never 
heard before." 


In a whisper, because the head waiter was still standing 
by, he told me a perfectly amazing story of millions ol 
dollars that had been paid to Congressmen and Senators as 
bribes. Ever since the outbreak of war, in fact the 
momenf it became known that Canada would be sending 


troops to the war, von Papen, aided by Boy- Ed, the Naval 
Attache at the German Embassy in W^ashington, hac 
been hard at work on a gigantic plan to invade Canada witl 
ahuge German army equipped by United States factories. 

There were probably a couple of million German 
wbo could have been called upon to fight, and if only tal 


of them had responded Canada must remain crippled fo: 
the duration of the war. Yon Papen knew that Englam 
coidd send no help, and he possessed the delusion that th 
United States, handicapped by its powerful Germa] 
element ^d polyglot population, woidd never dare fi 
offer any active resistance once the Germans got th 
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_ ever known before was rampant in all 

StaL and even in Washington. The prize was 
There we3ce close upon half a miUion of them 
Storfd Iway in the Government armouries and von Papen 
ac-ordin- to the egotistical gentleman in front of me, had 
It lu fed up to buy them for Germany. _ 

The vision flashed before my eyes of the Russian 
4xmv fighting battles with nothing but empty rifles ; I 
could see a German Army in Canada with no base to 
fail back on, no food except that which could be looted, 
no ammunition, desperately fighting its way through 
enemy country, doomed to destruction. 

I am not romancing. It is nothing but the sheer, cold 
truth that the Germans in the Unites States planned 
in 1910 an attack on Canada which must have succeeded 
if the necessary arms could have been obtamed. The 
people in England Kave never been told about it, but 
it was touch and go, dependent entirely on the attitude of 
the United States Government, whether the plan was not 
put into execution. 

The raising of tMs vast army of Germans would, ot 
course, have given tkem complete command of America. 
Once it was in being, there would be no more suppHes for 
the Allies. There were turn vereina ah over the States, 
ostensibly meeting-places of a social character, but in 
ceaHty weU-organised drill-haUs where the Germans met 
and received their secret instructions. 

MacGregor's eyes never left my face. As I turne^ 
the matter over in my mind, wondering wh^ won 
happen to me if I betrayed the scheme to my friends o± 
the British Secret Service, I thought of the ruthless von 
Papen, whom I had -met in "Washington a few wee 
previously. He Wets not the sort of man with w om one 
would willingly cross swords ; the man who could c eer 
fuUy condemn half sl inillijCM^ of his own countrymen o 
an rtihilati on wouldt not ^ more* 
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MacGregor/' I said at last, '' wKat made you 
1 would be interested in these plots of yours ? " 

Do ye want to make money ? " retorted the 
man. '' Are ye going to back the winner or not ? 
another six months have gone the Germans will 
England and poor Ould Oireland will have her fre^^^^^‘ 
Oi have their promise/' 

Perhaps/' I said sceptically. They'll not 
much use for you once you've done your work. ^ 

a bullet in the back will be your reward." 

Once more the carpet suffered. Mr. MacG^^^^/^ 
looked at me pityingly, informed me I had altogether 
calculated his position in the world, and then, impatieH'^b^i 
asked for my decision. 

I shook my head. 

Get on with your schemes," I replied. '' The ^^7 
you buy those rifles will be the day that the 
States will declare war upon Germany. And if you don’t 
mind, MacGregor, don't come into my hotel 
I think; likely as not; you'll be seeing the inside of a g^ol 
before long." 

The big man's face suddenly changed. 

What Oi've fold ye is secret!" he hissed at me 
v’enomously. A word in the wrong quarter and we'll 
[lave ye as sure as there's a God in Heaven. There's 
a lot of good Germans in New York ready to do what 
they're told." He got up, and without bothering to 
thank me for entertaining him, barged out of the dining- 


room, knocked three or four astonished waiters ' spinning, 
leaving me a prey to no very pleasant thoughts. 

Invade Canada, would they ? I wondered what their 
Ambassador knew about it all. There were all sorts of 
queer stori^ current about his secret activities. He had 
a in New York, a place which you entered 



shoT^lilgif another. JVo one going i 
of aM nationality-. 
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ca-JedmonMinat times hewas suPP^fd to be up to his eyes 
to a-ork at the Embassy iu Wellington There were 

ctmous tales floating round New York of beautiful ladies 
of accommodating nature who were seen one day^or 
iLlHn the company of Bernsforff^s good-looking at- 
takes, and tke next day were being escorted round fbe 
citi by highly respectable Congressmen— gentlemen who 
ro doubt had discreetly left their own wives at home. Some 
xple said it was blackmail ; others, more knowledgeable, 
perhaps, put it down to nothing but common everyday 

graft of a new kind. , 

All through that night I thought over what I should 
do. Von Papen, I knew, had tremendous schemes in 
existence for obtaining German mastery in the States. 
He had limitless money at his command. One of his 
subordinates, Dr. Albert, the head of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line in New York, controlled a small army of 
spies watching the movement of ships bound for England, 
while other men were at work all over the country spying 
upon the munition factories, forwarding information of 
consignments destined for the AUies — ^a sleepless force more 
dangerous than any army in the trenches. 

What was going to happen to me if I%ivulged Mac- 
Gregons secret ? W^ould some German Secret Service 
agent set upon me when I was least expecting it, or would it 
come about that one dark night I would unaccountably 
disappear, as many men had already done since the 
Germans had openly shown their hands ? I was in bed the 
foEowing morning, still racking my brains as to what I 
should do, when a page-boy knocked at the door to say that 
two gentlemen wished to see me. 

What do they want ? I asked. 

“ They won't say, sir/' 

English, American, or German ? " 

]£nglish, I tiiink, sir/A^ 
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HxiUo/' I thought, ^'here's trouble 1 Soi 
has seen something/^ 

'' Ask them to come up/' I said as casually as ] 
Two men, with English naval officer written a 
them, came in. 

Good morning," they said cheerily, in so frit 
tone that my misgivings vanished immediately, 
won't mind us troubling you so early in the mor 

Not in the least," I replied, " what can I do fc 
I am at your service." 

Our mission," said the elder of the two bi< 
rather a curious one. We wonder whether you 
like to tell us something of your guest last night 1 
Quick work 1 New York was more closely 'vi 
than I thought. 

You mean MacGregor ? " I asked. 

That name will do as well as any other," i 
reply. " W^e know him by a good many more." 

Well," I said, "you probably know as n 
I do. The Germans are intending to invade C 
I've been debating with myself all night whether I 
take steps to inform you of what was on foot, but d 
have decided the matter for me. You shall 1 


everything that has taken place. He appeared t 
that I might be useful for propaganda purposes, 
told me the Germans had vast sums of money to S] 
anybody who could help them." 

" Ah," remarked my interrogator, " and did; 
anything of the money ? " 

" He didn't get that far." 


- " I only asked you," continued my visitor, 
all the time you were talking to Mr. Patrick Mac 
he had a hxmdred thousand dollars in his pocket." 

" The deuce he did 1 " I exclaimed, " and ^ 
^ money ? " 
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“ We can make a pretty good guess where Mr. Mac- 
Gresor is/’ replied the man who had not yet spoken, " but 
we "can’t tell you anything about the money. Last 
rnsht, within a few minutes of leaving you, Mr. Mac 
Gregor was on his way down to the docks to board a 
steamer bound for England. He didn't altogether hke 
the idea himself, but I think we successfully persuaded 
him of its wisdom. Maybe he will reach the other side 
safely, and maybe not. A German submarine may 
take a hand in the game, and, if that is so, friend MacGregor 
will regret more than ever interfering with things that 
don t concern him/^ 
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but a poor miserable little spy wbom the great man employee 
to run messages and carry communications that coulc 
not safely be entrusted to the prying Post Office. Whe 
was he, to come into his office at such a time and demanc 
that he be paid a living wage, instead of a few miseraUt 
doUars, when, as he declared, there was no knowing wki 
the police might not catch him ? 

“ Get out of here, swine 1 shouted the Captain. And 
as the swine did not remove his obnoxious person guicHi 
enough, he suited the deed to the word, caught Hein' 
rich by the scmiff of his neck and threw him outside, witl 
a well-directed kick to expedite his going. 

Such happenings were not altogether infrequent ai 
60, Wall Street, and occasionally, when the Captain founi 
things going badly for him, it was a wonder that he did nff 
throw his stupid hirelings clean out of the window. S( 
nobody took much notice of Heinrich. He had made M 
exit out of the private door through which the spia 
departed, but never came. 

Heinrich got up and rubbed the afflicted part. " k% 
my good von Papen/^ he murmured, not too loticily 
You shall pay for this. Too long have I stood ycmi 
brutal treatment." Slowly he made his way towarii 
the lift, reached the ground floor, and then passed out iiiti 
the bustling life of W^all Street. 

Von Papen, having other things to consider, ga? 
no further thought to his unfortunate underling. VC 4 
for him, perhaps, had he instructed one of the numera J 
spies who hung about his office to see what overti ol 
Heinrich. Both Wolf von Igel and Paul Koenig were h 
attendance, the latter with a long and circumstantij 
story of a consignment of dynamite which had fak; 
info ffib of tile American Secret Service mea. 

dangerous for us, Herr Captaia.* 
as I came up to your office, 
ine. I gave them the slip, { 
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^^Urse, but I do not like tke way in whiclt I am followed 
^^ght and day. They ransack my luggage wherever I go^ 
I do not know what is going to happen to me from one 
to the other/' 

They went on talking for some time, which was just 
well, for had they known what Heinrich Schnitzer was 
doing they might have bestirred themselves to other and 
^Uch more serious matters. Heinrich, after fortifying him- 
Self with a schooner of lager at Wassendorf's saloon on 
corner of W^all Street, had gone into a telephone box 
"^here he called up a number and had strange things to say 
the person who answered him. 

Would you give two thousand dollars ? " he inquired 
the man who spoke to him, ** for a list of all the 
German agents in America ? " 

One may visualise the exultation of a British Secret 
Service Agent receiving such an offer— if it were genuine. 
Two thousand dollars ? " asked Captain Gaimt. 

Well, that's a lot of money. W^ho are you ? " 

It does not matter," said Heinrich impatiently. 

Have I not in my possession a list of all the spies in 
America ? Do I not know everybody who is employed 
iu such work ? 

The voice seemed German. 

All right," said Gaunt, quick to seize the opportu- 
where shall I see you? I'm ready to do business. 
Did you say a complete list of all the German agents ? " 

To himself, he was saying : " By God, this is a stroke 
>f luck— if it's all right 1 Two ffiousand 1 " 

"'Two thousand dollars," repeated Heinrich, "It 
s not so much the money. If I am able to repay this dirfy 
;^on Papen the debt I owe him the money does not matter. 
\I1 I want is sufficient to leave New York/' 

" Very well," said Gaunt. " I ^rqmise you that you 
hall have it. But, mind you, dcx^'t;^^ fo double-cross 
ae. I shall verify your 
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the money. You can meet me^to-morrow night at Henne 
sey’s place in Brooklyn. You know it ? ” 

" Have I not been there many times ? ’’ protests 
Heinrich. “ But you will be very careful. Captain 
This Koenig is a dangerous man.” 

'' Ask for Daly when you get there,” said Gais 
” I shall be upstairs. And mind you bring your It 
"with you.” 

Von Papen’s plains weren’t going at all well. Stor; 
away in his office at Wall Street was a perfect massi 
incriminating documents, sufficient to condemn him j. 
ever more if they fell into the wrong hands. But i 
didn’t know where to hide them. He might have b® 
them all, but that would have meant destroying recors 
that might one day be priceless. 

Moved by some impulse for which he could not alt 
gether account, he opened his huge safe and look 
through some of them. He came across the plan for i 
vading Canada, together with the story of the explosk 
at ^Government House, Ottawa. It made him sal 
sourly, for had the Ambassador sanctioned the schea 
instead of uncompromisingly rejecting it because 
was certain to bring the United States into the war, I 


Franz von Papen, the head of the German Secret Serri 
in America, woxdd personally have staked his reputatii 
that no more Canadian troops would have fought on t 
Western Front 

There was Fay's ambitious plan to dynamite all sM 
sailing out of New York, and also the final blow, wi 
everything else had gone by the board' — 'the instructio 
to destroy every Germ^ ship lying in American por 
Orders had already gone out to his agents that if t 
United States declared war on Germany all ships bdongi 
the Fathatland should be rendered useless. 

Ij^redl ’^hsat sort of reception he would reta 
■ ' ) i^epmapy. Not too good, if ait 
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reports lie lieard were true. Still, he had done his best. 
He never gave a thouglaf to insignificant little Heinricli, 
for he employed hundreds of such men, and at the best of 
times they were only pawns in the game. 

But there was certainly great excitement among the 
officers who ran the British Secret Service in the States. 
Gaunt, a man not ordinarily given to showing his feelings, 
went about for twenty-four hours in a state of trepidation 
which badly affected his nerves. He might be walking 
into a German trap — -and again he might not. Very 
often had some of von Papen's and Boy-Ed's badly-paid 
hirelings offered their services to him; all was fair in the 
great game of war. All he had to do was to satisfy himself 
that the information was genuine, and then, presto, the 
enemy was undone. 

Baker,'' he said over the telephone to the American 
official who was as eager as he was to xmmask the secrets of 
the German spy system, I want you to come out with me 
to-morrow night. I'm meeting someone who's going to 
sell me the names of all the German spies in America." 

" You're doing what ? " came an amazed voice from 
the other end. 

Gaunt repeated his information. 

" By the twelve apostles," came the answer, " if you can 
get that you're solving half oxir troubles 1 Where are 
you getting them from ? " 

That," said Gaxmt, “ I don't exactly know. But 
if you come round to my place to-moarrow might about 
seven o'clock you'll very likely find out. I've got to meet 
the fellow at eight." 

It meant a great deal to him if only he ascertained 
the names and addresses of aU the German spies in America. 
For one thing, it would be the culmination of his work, 
meaning as it did that he would probably be able to 
stop once and for all the numberle^ caf^trophes that 
were taking place in the working for 
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England. He might also be able to stop the many casual 
ties that were taking place with faulty shells that ex- 
ploded the moment they left the gun's muzzle. No one 
knew, of course, whether such shells were made by men 
and women in German pay, but there had undoubtedlj 
been many deaths by such means, and a complete list 
of von Papen's agents might solve the mystery. 

Von Papen also was busy. He had to see the Ambas- 
sador in Washington that night [and he didn't relish the 
ordeal. Bernstorif had told him that important documents 
had arrived from Berlin which it was imperative he should 
see. But the Captain was already aware that another 
** strafe " was in store for him, for Boy-Ed, who usually 
managed to hear what was afoot, had telephoned that 
very afternoon to warn him that some of the spies in England 
had been captured and had told things that were going to 
be diB&cult to explain away. So, in a very uneasy mood, 
he called in von Igel and informed him that he would 
probably be away for a few days. 

The old fool," he explained — -and von Igel did not 
need to be further enlightened- — ^"has sent for me. It 
may be, W^olf, that trouble is in store for us. I shall 
not need to tell you to be careful, and, above all, not to 
leave this place with any papers that may be dangerous. 
Here is the key, and as you value yoxir liberty do not let 
it out of your possession." 

He went out of the building, aware that Secret Servicemen 
were following him. But that he did not worry about, for 
it was part of his life. At Washington, where he found 
the Ambassador awaiting him with a long face, there was 

able to go on much longer," said 
business has stirred up 
pulling out of a drawer 
' here is a letter front 
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Von Papen read if in silence— -and it was not palatable 
-eadin- R set out that the Ambassador, von Papen, 

k^Ed, the worthy Dr. Albert and many others were a gang 
of ‘stupid bunglers who had already mvolved the Imperial 
Governmentin one crisis after another, and concluded by say- 
in. that the work of the InteUigence Department had better 
bereft to other and more competent people whose brams 
were on a par with the serious nature of the situation. 

So you see/' said the Ambassador at last, that 
someltog must be done. That office of yoms. Is it 
quite safe ? lam terrified to think of what might happen if 

the Americans should get into if. ^ 

“ Von Igel and Koenig are there,” replied the Mihtary 
Attache curtly. ” They will not hesitate to shoot if 

necessary.” , r >» -j .tu 

" That is exactly what I am frightened of, said the 

Ambassador. ” You must get your papers away as soon as 
possible. Burn them so that there shall be no trace. Hardly 
a day passes without my receiving some complamt about you, 
and I teU you frankly I cannot stand the strain any longer. 

” It will be all right,” said von Papen soothingly. 
” To-morrow afternoon I shall retiirn to New York, and 
at night time, if all is well, everything will be removed. 
There are, as your Excellency knows, vast sums of mimey 
to be accounted for. I cannot possibly desfroy anythmg 
until I have taken a note of what everything has cost. 

" Very well,” said the Ambassador with a sigh; 1 


am leaving it to you/' 

Von Papen would certainly have hastened back to 
New York that very same evening if he had known w 
was taking place there. Had he happened to ® 

back streets he might have witnessed the despised Sc zcr 

creeping into Hennessey's cafe, looking for the man ^ ^ 
was to buy his coimtry's secrets. Eyeii i^iore uneasy vro 
von Papen have been had he 
the biggest men in the 


_ to see two of 
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Heinrich upstairs to where the grim-faced Gaunt sat 
waiting like a spider in his web. 

It was no time to mince matters. 

^^Well/' said Gaunt abruptly, ** I don't know any- 
thing about you and I don't want to know. W^here's tins 
precious Kst of yours ? " 

Heinrich was not altogether a fool. He shook his 
head and murmured something about wanting his money 
beforehand. Eventually, after a lot of parleying, he got 
5oo dollars on account. Then, with much inward trepi- 
dation, he handed over a couple of sheets of foolscap on which 
were written many names. 

Captain Gaunt whistled with amazement as he perused 
it. There was no need for him to question its genuineness, 
for two years of hunting German spies had told him much, 
But how had it come into the possession of this disreputable, 
shivering little German ? 

'' Where did you get this from ? " he asked sharply, 

Heinrich again shook his head. 

ThatIshaUnotsay,"hereplied. '' Itwillbesujfficientfor 
our bargain for you to know that you are not being swindled.” 

Of that, Gatmt was quite certain. There were names 
of men he had long suspected of being in German pay, 
big bankers and merchants who should have known 
better than to be involved in the toils of Secret Service 
work. Baltimore, Connecticut, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York itself, San Francisco, practically every town of 
importance in America had its enemy agent. 

One thing was plainly obvious : it would not do to 
allow the man sitting in front of him to disappear. He 


went to the door and opened it. Heinrich gave a guilty 
start when there walked in a couple of burly Americans, 
whom his experienced eye at once recognised as members 
of the Secret Service. 

1 ^^ fellow along to headquarters," 
to tell us something useful.” , 
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aware of if, other and more important events requip- 
attenfion. Ever since they had seen Heinrict taj;- 
away. Gaunt and Baker had been hard at woric j 
dozen telephone messages went out to people, who seer 
to make no objection to being called out in the early hog 
of the morning. Eight o'clock, nine o'clock, fen, andfc 
eleven o'clock came. As the latter hour struck, Bat- 
rang his bell. In response to his instructions two r- 
came in. The party of four put on their hats aadji 
the building. Gaunt bade them goodbye and said t' 
Baker : " Let me know how you've got on as sooa- 
you can.” 

Baker nodded and nothing further was said ; no Brife^ 
subject had the right to be present at what was alois 
to take place, and he went on his way, feeling his pock* 
to make certain his automatic was there. 

High up in the lift at 60, Wall Street, went tketkee 
Americans. They entered an oJBSce, curtly requesW 
to see Herr von Igel, and without waiting for the invitation 
which they knew would be refused, followed the clerH 
to von Papen's room. 


Other people, apparently, were expecting sometliiii! 
to happen. The safe, the repository of so many seaets, 
was open. Some of the documents it had held were on 
the desk, and, if one could judge by external appearances, 
von Igel was preparing to flit. One look at Baker ani 
his companions was enough for the nimble-witfed German, 
He made a jump for the safe, slammed the door, aai 
was desperately trying to extract from his pocket a buncli 
of keys when two of the Americans bore him to tb 
floor, clapped a pair of handcuffs on hiTn, and dragged iii, 
cursing at the top of his voice, to a corner of the rooE 
Baker reached for the telephone, gave a number, ail 
on recmving a nalmly sat down at the sacred dest 

o von Panen'.M leisure some of the papers fliai 

jerman Milif arv Attade. 
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It was winter time in New York. The snow lay deep 
on the ground and the bitter north-east wind which cut 
you through to the marrow whistled aroimd the street 
corners, reminding you that it was no night for any sensible 
man to be out-of-doors. 

But serious business was afoot. Late that afternoon, 
just as I was about to leave my ofl&ce, there had come a 
telephone call from one of the British Secret Service 
agents in New York to say that I might, if I liked, make 
one of a party which hoped some time that night to solve 
one of the most sinister mysteries of the war. 

^*And mind you come heeled,^ ^ said my friend warn- 
ingly. There'll probably be some shooting." 

So there I was, close on the witching hour of midmght, 
when I should have been comfortably abed, trudging 
through the snow to a low-down drinking-den on the New 
York harbour-side, to meet fom? men, two British and two 
American, who were on the track of the German saboteers 
whose diabolical activities had now been directed to ship 
scuttling on a wholesale scale. 

Panic reigned among the men who go down to the 
sea in ships— 'and with good cause. It was bad enough 
that merchantmen should be toa^edoed by the ocean 
scavengers who mysteriously appeared from beneath 
the waves and then vanished as 
come ; the sailorman took that 
unavoidable hazards of the 

But a new and 
made its 
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and otter American ports laden witt supplies for ft; 
Allies were vanisting, without the slightest trace of tlie’ 
going. Not even an overturned lifeboat could be 
to tell the stoi^ of what had happened. 

It could not have been the U-boats. The Geman; 
had not yet embarked on that ruthless campaign of 
and murder which might appropriately have 
announced by the hoisting of the Jolly Roger, for 
in the year 1916, when they were still arrogantly confides 
that their armies would carry all before them. 

No German warships, with the exception of a fe 
raiders like the Moewe and the Emden, roamed the sea^ 
sinking, as they were justified by the rules of war, vessel 
bound for British ports, or, alternatively, carrying cargoe 
destined for the Allied nations. Even had sucK shp 
been at work, their commanders would not have soiei 
their hands with such cold-blooded murder as was bo? 
taking place on the North Atlantic. Great cargo steamers 
as well as their crews, set out from the United States aai 


were never seen again. 

The shipping oflGices were at a standstill. Fabuloii 
wages were being offered to men who would sign on 
and insurance companies were looking askance at issiik 
policies almost certain to involve them in a total loss 
It seemed certain that German agents were at worl 
and the United States Secret Service went tkoE 
a harassing time shadowing the spies who haunted ft 
docks night and day. The chartering of ships had assume 
the proportions of a gigantic gamble which might mal 
a man a millionaire in a month or a hopeless banbiif 


in one night if he took the risk of running uninsured. 

Did these ships that disappeared so strangely carr 
some desperate German who was prepared to sacrSc 
his ov?^ Me if Ke icould only scuttle the vessel before 

? It was known to the Feden 


batsteps of von Papen and Boy-E 
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that the two attaches were in the habit of meeting in the 
dead of night on board one of the big German liners 
tied up in New York Harbour ; what dark plots they were 
hatching and what men they employed to carry them 
out could, for the time being, only be surmised. 

I reached my destination, a dingy little saloon in 
one of the back streets running down to the docks which 
rejoiced in the name of the Emerald Isle. The proprietor 
himself, a great red-whiskered fellow whose scarred 
face bore the marks of many a troublesome customer, was, 
if his accent could be beheved, also a son of Erin. 

''What are ye after wanting ? '" he inquired sus- 
piciously as I called him into the passage. The place was 
full of seamen. 

" Green grass,' ^ I replied softly, giving him the pass- 
word of the night. 

" Follow me and pull ye're hat well over ye're eyes." 

In true conspirator manner I trod on the heels of the 
big fellow, past a crowd of riotously drunken sailors who 
were enjoying what would probably be their last carouse, 
up a flight of dirty, rickety stairs which wound interminably 
to a floor on the top. A knock at a door and I foimd 
myself in the presence of the Secret Service men I had come 
to meet. 

Four more formidable opponents for any spies to 
encounter could not be found in the whole of the United 
States. Captain Grayson, a daring British officer who 
had already been into Germany for the Intelligence 
Service, Major Mortimer, a huge, hefty fellow better 
known to the world as one of the greatest f adders on 
the football field, two American Secret Service men 
I knew named O'Reilly and Finucane, were sitting at 
the table awaiting my arrival. 

"Come in," said Grayson cheerily. "Were just 
about ready to go. \Ye'n have drink before 

we start." 
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With a bottle of Irish whisky before us, he told r. 
the plans for our momentous evening. 

'' Yesterday/' he began, "' one of my spies infornigi 
me that a German agent would be going aboard th 
Shropshire Siren to-night. She sails for Liverpool to. 
morrow night, but she'll be lucky to reach Englar?^ 
if we don't find the bombs this fellow intends to plant dor 
in her holds. If what I have been told is true, he's goln? 
to put them all over the ship." 

" Bombs 1 " I exclaimed. 

" Yes," said Grayson grimly. " None of your comion 
dynamite or anything like that. They've had a clieiiiist 
at work for a long while turning out bombs that are 
burning ships down to the water's edge. We'?e y 
our eye on a fellow up in Hoboken for the last two or 
three months. He's a clever devil and we haven’t bees 
able to catch him at it, but to-night something may happen. 

" I may as well tell you," he added slowly, ''ftat 
you're in for a sticky night. The fellow we are afo 
will be armed, and he may also throw something in yoiir 
face that will leave you without any eyes'—- or perhfs 
even a face. So you won't need me to remind you tki 
it will be every man for himself. I'm going to put you 
in one of the ship's holds with O'Reilly. Mortimer ani 
Finucane will be in the other." 

"And you? " I asked. 

A ghost of a smile flitted across the tense face offiie 
Captain, 

" I shall be wandering around with a pistol in ij 
land," he said. " We don't know where this fellow b 


concealed. There's only a watchman on board, andfci 
dl we know he may be hidden underneath the coal bunker 
He may be somewhere in the fb'c'sle, or he may be niB'j 
sfing like a pat, hiding himself in a fresh place 
Hies' near. But wherever he is 
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We drank up our whisky, called the proprietor, 
and slipped out the back way through a dark and narrow 
lane that fairly stank of murder and sudden death. I 
felt in my pocket to make sure that my pistol was there, 
and followed close on the heels of the other four as they 
quietly made their way down to the docks. Silhouettes 
of steamers loomed up into view, but we went on and on 
for half a mile, until Reilly whispered to me that we 
were near the Shropshire Siren and must proceed cautiously. 

The wind whistled with stinging force. ^W^hirlwinds 
of snow blew into our faces, while up above the stars 
gleamed brightly in a clear sky. Grayson, in charge 
of the expedition, had made all the plans. Instead of 
going straight aboard the ship— 'a fatal mistake in view 
of the German spies that hung about the docks all hours 
of the nights — -he had a small boat in waiting at the bottom 
of some steps. Silently we crept down the slime- covered 
way, muffled to the eyes and almost numbed with the 
piercing cold. 

Not a sign of any human being could we see. In 
complete stillness the two Americans rowed us across 
the basin to the starboard side of a big steamer, and shipped 
their oars beneath an iron ladder which reached down 
to the water. Grayson made the boat fast and then, 
leading the way, dexterously climbed up the ship's side. 
One by one we followed him. The decks were all 
quiet. 

There's a watchman on the other side," whispered 
iVlortimer to me cautiously. Take no notice of him." 

The wind hummed through the ship's rigging with 
icy blasts that made me long for the comfort of my bed 
more than ever. But who would miss such a thrill ? 

" Off you go 1 " whispered the Captain. " You know 
the signal. Three blasts when you get him." 

Taking me by the arm, O'Reilly ted the way down aft, 
wBile Mortimer and Finucane way to^the 
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forward hold. W^e were to take our stations helo\s 
and wait, just wait, until something happened. My hear! 
began to beat furiously. 

The Captain disappeared. O'Reilly and I on tip-toe 
cautiously crept down to the after-hold, felt for the laddei 
which led to its depths, and went over, O'Reilly, another 
big husky fellow, going first. 

Whew I It was a nerve-racking business descending 
into the darkness. We dare not risk a light, but a slighi 
grunt beneath me warned me that my companion had 
reached bottom. A second or two later I joined him 
again, and he once more took me by the arm whispering 
in my ear not to make a sound. W^e crawled over great 
cases that grazed our shins until eventually we reached 
our hiding spot, where we sat down and began our vigil. 

It was warm enough in the hold, too warm for our 
heavy coats. Besides, if the fight we expected came they 
would be a terrible encumbrance. Silently I proceeded 
to take mine off and O'Reilly followed me. 

The minutes sped by. Not a sound could be heard 
except the creak of the ship as she swung about in the 
tide. We could hear each other breathing. Occasionally 
we heard the noise of a rat scurrying around. 

It was blacker than night and so warm that I had the 
greatest difldculty in keeping awake. YV^e seemed to 
have been there hours, but when I pulled out my watcl 
and had a look at its luminous dial I was surprised to 


find we had been there no more than forty-five minutes. 

We want him alive," whispered O'Reilly softly 
'' If he comes this way I'm going to hit him with tMs/* 


putting a blackjack into my hands. It was certaimj 
a terrible weapon, a length of rubber about a foot Ions 
with a handle to it. 

, Hours seemed to fiave gone by. It must have been 
^^t%g do^; dock when suddenly we heard 

p someone was feeling his 
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way in the inky darkness of the hold. Reilly caught hold 

of mj knee to warn me into silence. 

The groping continued. "Whoever it was, he must have 
knocked himself against the sharp edge of one of the cases, 
for we heard a muttered exclamation in the German 
language. A thrill went down my spine and I experienced 
that tight feeling around the heart that comes to any 
man when death is in the offing. 

Silence once again. The man in the darkness, whoever 
he was, had evidently found the place he sought. He 
remained perfectly quiet for some minutes ; the only 
noise to be heard- — -and that, no doubt, was my own 
imagination- — -was the thumping of my heart. It seemed 
loud enough to give warning to anyone so close at 
hand. 

A slight scraping which might have been a rat trying 
to gnaw its way info wood. "We listened intently, and 
then suddenly, O'Reilly, on his hands and knees, crept in 
the direction of the soxmd. 

Heavens, what was that ? I nearly shouted out as 
a ship's siren somewhere near by let off a great blast 
in the stillness of the night. The hooting continued. 
Great hoarse shrieks drowned the sound of everything 
that was happening around us. O'Reilly, active as a 
cat, grasped the opportunity like a flash. Unseen, 
unheard, he crawled across the hold. 

Suddenly there was a flash of light, and in the glare 
of it, bending down beneath some cases, I saw the figure 
of a man. It was only for a second ; there was a loud 
shout, and then O'Reilly, like a panther leaping for its 
made a flying leap on top of the stooping man. 

I heard a terrific thud and a terrible shriek of pain. 
Crash ] crash 1 crash 1 went the blackjack. 

I picked up the electric torch O'R^SIy had thrown 
aside, but the combat was"^ face was , 

an inert mass of breathing 
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heavily, slowly rose to his feet and grunted out : “ 
jfinished him.” 

It certainly had. He turned over the man’s l)o4. 
and by the light of the torch I saw a dark little weas* 
of a man with long, lank hair who looked Hke death itsel 
Beside him, strewn all over the place, were steel caniste 
about a foot long. 

Out of his pocket O'Reilly pulled a whistle and He- 
three blasts, one short and two long. They shriDed oi 
into the night, and in the space of a minute or two 
heard the sound of footsteps on the deck above. A ?oki 
Grayson’s, called out : 

“ Is that you, O'Reilly ? WTiat's happened ? ” 

" I’ve got him 1 ” shouted the Irishman, still pantin; 
“ He’s down here with his bombs as well 1 '' 

I flashed my torch as the Captain, with Mortims 
and Finucane following him, climbed down the ladder ist 
the hold. 

" By God 1 ” exclaimed Grayson as he looked atfti 
capture. " You’ve, done well 1 ” He picked up onec: 
the canisters and looked at it curiously. “So that’s ft 
little game 1 ” 

It was a strange-looking bomb, weighing only a fei 
pounds, and reminded me of nothing so much as the tin 
used for ordinary household commodities. But it wa 
harder than tin and the top could not be moved. 

“ Get him up above,” said the Captain sharplj 
“ The sooner we bring this fellow round ^d find os 
if there’s any more of these fancy contrivances aboar; 
the better. I hope you haven’t kiUed him ? ” 

“ He’s aU right,” said O’Reilly. “ I’ve given foi 
many of these' fellows the knock-out to put them to sleej 
for good. A bucket of water and he’ll be jumping abofl 
like a fish.” . , 

he hoisted the body on his bad 
and AU was ouiet on deck. Nc 
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deatUy pale, he lay on his bach with his eyes closed 
a slight heaving of the chest being the only indication tha 
life continued within him. Grayson knelt down besidi 
him and went through his clothing with a practised hand, 

But there was nothing of any consequence to be found 
no papers or anything to give any information as to tii 
nationality. In one of the side pockets was a big jack 
knife and a box of cigarettes. The Captain pulled ol 
the man's coat, ripped open the lining with the knife, hu\ 
still found nothing. There was no belt such as miglil 
lold a clue to the fire fiend's identity. 

Get him upstairs to the bathroom," he said curfly 
' We'll soon discover who he is." 

Two of us picked the body up by the head and heek 
xnd carried it up a flight of stairs. In the spacious batli- 
?oom the tap was turned on and our man laid under it. 
He came back to life with a bound ; a sudden gush, and 
he coughed and spluttered, then gave a loud cry as his eyes 
Dpened and he saw around him five men. 

" Gott 1 " he shrieked in a high voice. " What 
IS this ? W^here am I ? " 

" You're all right," growled the Captain, pulling him 
on to the floor. " You're in good hands." 

Semi-dazed, and still only half-conscious, the German 
was taken back into the big dining-room. O'Reilly 
propped him up in a chair while the Captain, pulling a 
brandy-flask out of his pocket, forced some of the spirit 
down his neck. With a deep sigh he slowly resumed 
his hold of life, and as he did so one could see the fear 



come into his eyes. 

Grayson wasted no time on him. 

\ Now then," he rapped out, what's your name and 
id&i'yoii get those things from? "-^pointing to the 


but made no answer, 

sharply. K 
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O^Reilly and Finucane went off with their priso^f^^ 
It was still dark, and the Captain sat without speak^^ 
for some little time. I was curious to know what ^ 
bombs contained, but I had to wait for two or three 
In the meantime, a servant brought us something to eaf ' ^ 

The telephone bell in the hall rang. Grayson answ^^^ 
it himself, and I coidd hear him saying to the call^^ ' 
** It's all O.K. Come round as soon as you can and 
your tools with you." 

** What's up ? " I asked him. 

'' Wait and see. We're going to show yon 
secret of the ships that have sailed from here and ne^^^ 
been heard of again." 

There was a ring at the front door. The serv^^^ 
brought in a man with a big leather bag who, with 
fessional dexterity, took out a powerful little steel-cnttinS 
saw which he clamped on to the dining-room tabk* 
Fascinated, I watched him in silence. Picking up 
of the canisters, he asked Mortimer to get him a couple of 
bowls from the kitchen. 

Not a word was spoken afterwards. The new arrival 
placed one of the canisters under the saw and deftlj) 
as one who had frequently undertaken such tasks, cut 
off the top. Mortimer stood by to catch the liquid 
that gradually trickled out. It was a pale yellow. 

'' If you get any of it on your hands you'll have 
something to remember," remarked the man with the 
saw, breaking the silence. '' It's sulphuric acid." 

It was a strange contraption, this canister. Inside, 
about half way, was a division, also made of steel. Bui 
our workman wasted no words on it. He told Mortimer 
to put the basin containing the sulphuric acid on one 
side and get hold of the other. The canister was put 
midhr the saw, and out of the other end there came, 
whitish-grey powder — ^chlorate of. 
more inside. I took the' 
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canister upstairs and put it under tlie tap as directed, 
to wash everything out, and then came back for an eye- 
opener in the gentle art of winning wars. 

** This/' said the Captain, holding up the canistei 
like a schoolmaster, " is one of the methods our friend 
the enemy has adopted since he came to the conclusior 
that the war wouldn't be over as soon as he hoped. The 
top of it contains, as you know, sulphuric acid, or, as 
it is sometimes called, vitriol. The bottom part is filled 
with chlorate of potash. 

'' An ingenious German gentleman whose knowledge 
of chemistry is, I must admit, far superior to mine, con- 
ceived the idea of making an incendiary bomb which would 
take at least three days to burn through. You will see 
the wisdom of that," he remarked, turning to me. " Three 
days is just a nice time for a ship to get 600 miles out info 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

'' The two ingredients which would serve his purpose 
were sulphuric acid and chlorate of potash. It would 
probably take the acid at least three days to eat through 
the steel divider that you see, and when it had done so 
if would set fire to the chlorate of potash and cause a 
combustion that no water in the world would put out. 
The potash would spread like wildfire, and in a very short 
space of time take complete hold of any place where it 
was burning. Half a dozen of these bombs scattered 
over a ship would burn it down to the water's edge; 
and that, gentlemen," he concluded, " is the reason why so 
many boats have never been seen after leaving these shores. 

I was saying goodbye to the captain at the front door, 
feeling slightly dazed, when he added just one more thing. 

** You can fell them at home," he said, that there 
will not be so many ships disappear in the future. By 
the time O'Reilly has done with his man, and by the time 
I have finished with the Herr Hoktor# the fire bug business 
will be but of date." 
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Fortunate indeed is the man who does not possess 
a double. When one thinks of the malevolent fate 
that overtook poor Adolf Beck, tragically condemned 
i>y stupid officialdom not once, but twice, for despicable 
offences he could not possibly have committed, you must 
thank your lucky stars that your face is your own. 

If your face should be yoim fortune — ^and thereby 
keep you poor aU your life — ^there is no need for despair. 
When you read the story of Adolf Beck you vdll probably 
come to the conclusion that it is infinitely better to be the 
sole owner of the copyright of the physiognomy that the 
Lord has inflicted upon you than to have walking about 
the world another edition of yourself afflicted with habits 
obnoxious to the rest of humanity. 

Just over fifty years ago, in ^at haunt of the morbid 
commonly known as the Old Bailey, there appeared in 
the dock one day rather a prepossessing sort of individual. 
He was indicted in the prosaic name of John Smith, but 
the police officer who had charge of his case said that the 
prmoner was really an Austrian Jew who had been born 
Vilboir Weisenfells, Be that as it may, there was no 
qpiestion that the culprit was a good-looking young fellow 
^th more of a penchant for th^ dangerous r6le of Don 
Juan than honest work. 

The Court, full of bewigged lawyers and highly in- 
terested spectators, had no idea, naturally, that they were 
ffie actors and the audience of what subsequently 
destined to be a calamitous alto- 
gether* At first sight, it ;'of those 
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contemptible frauds so frequently practised upon women 
who are lotb to invoke the assistance of tbe police. 

" I am a married woman living apart from my husband, 
said Louisa Leonard. “ While walHng near Charmg 
Cross on April 4 , the prisoner entered into conversation 
with me. He made an appointment to caU at my house 
in Great CoUege Street.” From which it may be infemed 
that the lady depended for her Hvelihood upon what is 
usually known as the oldest profession in the world. 

Be that as it may. The episode developed a few days 
later, when Louisa’s new-found friend called upon her, 
made Hmself extremely agreeable, and mentioned, oli- 
handedly, that he was a peer of the British realm, no less 
a person indeed than Lord W^illoughby. 

“ I’ve taken a very great fancy to you, my deM, 
remarked Ks lordship affably. " I've got a mce UMs 
maisonette in St. John's Wood. What do you say ta 
going there to live ? I'U look after you all nght ; yonU 
have plenty of money and as many servants as you want. 

The lady, no doubt, looked around her somewhat 
shabby apartments in the dingy purlieus of Great CoUege 
Street--which, after all, is nothing but Camden To^^and 
’apidly came to the conclusion that the aristocratic 
seclusion of St. John’s Wood would suit her tastes much 

°^^Modestly casting down her eyes, she murmured that 
it would be delightful ; she would take up her abode 
at the maisonette as soon as his lordsHp wished, ihe 
comedy developed a stage further by the noble caller 
inspecting his lady-love's jewellery and contemptuously 
rtemaiking that it was shocking rubbish. _ 

, ' " I’ll get you something better,” he promised,^ at 

the time slipping a ring into his pocket so that e 

could obtain the proper size. He also took possesswn 
ofa .]^ of ear-rings wjdch he said he would have copied 

in db^Doopds apid gold. 
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Time slipped on, and just as it was getting near fotu 
o’clock, bis lordship, anxious to be off, took a cheque 
book from his pocket, filled in a form for £i3 los., andtolc 
Louisa to take it to a bank in Lombard Street. Ever 
that did not exhaust the full measure of his generosity , 
he vTote out an order on a firm of Regent Street dress- 
makers to supply Louisa with whatever apparel she 
wanted. 

They went downstairs, Louisa, her friend Emily 
Ashton, and the warm-hearted Lord Willoughby. It 
suddenly struck his lordship when he reached the street 
that he had sent his cab away and had no loose change. 

How much money have you got on you, my dear ? 
he inquired of the fair Louisa. ** Just let me have it.'' 

Louisa may have thought if rather strange ; at any 
rate, she produced her poor little purse containing a paltry 
fifteen shillings and handed it over. His lordship care- 
lessly opened it, emptied the money in his pocket, threw 
the empty purse info the gutter, called a cab into which 
he climbed, and waved them an affectionate farewell. 

There is no need to dwell upon the painful events 
which occurred immediately afterwards. The bank cashier 
to whom the cheque was presented shook his head when 
he saw it, went into the manager's room, and came back 
with the information that no such person as Lord 
Willoughby had an account at that particular bank. 
Dismayed, but not altogether discouraged, the two fair 
females tried their luck at the dressmakers', where a 
similar fate awaited them. 


One does not require much imagination, therefore, 
to realise that there were two very indignant ladies 
w^alking about London for the next few weeks following, 
and the scene that occurred on April ia that busy 
centre of polyglot democra^^ T<rft^uham Court Road, 
when they suddenly ^pied can be dealt 

with in dramatically 
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VO,, ran't find your tongue, we’H find it for you.” To 
:da force to his words, he carelessly puUed out his pistol. 
‘‘ I’U ffive you just one minute to make up your mind. 

The man in the chair glanced round at us, hut saw no 
hope there. There was a tense silence for a few seconds. 

Grayson took out Hs watch. , 

“ It is the Herr Doktor who is to blame, me (jerman 
TK-hined suddenly. 

" The who ? ” asked Grayson quickly. 

" The Herr Doktor.” 

” I told you so,” exclaimed Grayson, turning to 
O’Reilly. ” The sooner we set about him the better. 
Now,” he said to the captive, " you’d better make up 
jour mind to tell us all you know of the Doktor. And, 
mind you, if you try to lie it wiU go hard with you. We 
know all about him.’ 

Half an hour went by, and in that time I heard one 
of the most amazing stories of the war. There was a 
chemist in New York whom von Papen had induced to 
make incendiary bombs so that British and Scandinavian 
ships should never reach the other side. But the German 
professed not to know what they contained, and stood hm 
ground, though Grayson alternately cajoled and threat- 
ened him. All he could say was that for a consideration 
he had undertaken to place the bombs on outward bound 
ships, with the promise of 5,ooo dollars for every vessel 
that disappeared. His name was Karl Schultz ; he had 
been a waiter in a Broadway restaurant until one of 
ron Papen’s agents induced him to join the German Secret 
Service. 

“ It’s no use wasting any more time over him, said 
Grayson to O’Reilly. “ Take him back to the ship 
and make hiTn show you where the rest of his foe works 
have been placed. You know, wldi him. 

When he has done that, shove ^ ready 

for him . ’ ’ 
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a sold, apparently, Had teard a wtisper of the fierce 
little drama that had taken place. Mortimer and Finucane 
picked up the bombs, put them in their pockets, and, without 
a word being said, followed their commander down the 
side of the ship into the boat that lay bobbing below. 
The herculean Reilly came down last, dropped his 
burden with a sigh of relief, and sat there panting for breath 
while we were rowed back to the steps. 

Magic had been at work. A motor-car mysteriously 
made its appearance the moment we reached the pavement* 
O'Reilly with his victim got inside, accompanied by the 
Captain and Finucane, while Mortimer and I got in 
beside the driver. No one was about ; the bitter weather 
had sent everybody indoors for shelter, and with barely 
a sound except the swish of the wheels through the deep 
snow we speeded through the dark and narrow streets 
into the heart of New York. All the thoroughfares were 
deserted ; an occasional policeman patrolling his beat 
who took no notice of us was all we saw. The car went 
on to a part of New York I did not know, and pulled up 
at a quiet house almost hidden by trees, where the Captain 
got out and opened the door. 

O'Reilly, carrying the unconscious man like a carcase 
of mutton, followed him inside. "Waiting imtil we had 
all entered the house, Grayson carefully shut the door 
behind us, switched on the hall light, and then went into a 
large room at the back. 

Throw him down there," Grayson said to O'Reilly. 
That individuab whose exertions had indeed been super- 
human, let his bmden slide to the floor face upwards. 
We crowded aroimd to look more closely. 

He was not very well dressed, this * scuttler of 
ships. His shabby dothing appeared to have seen 
nany years of hard wear. But his boots were not those 
)f a working man ; they were tlpn-soled. Nor did his 
lands betoken maTi i i.ai lalK)^!^. now 
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There was no option about the matter. The four 
men went downstairs, got into a cab that was waiting, 
and ultimately pulled up at a tall building which Heinrich 
dimly recognised as something to do with the police. 
He did not know what his captors were going to do with 
him, and on asking Gaunt was grufldy told to shut his 
mouth till he was ordered to open if. Shivering with 
fear, he remained silent until he foimd himself seated in 
a chair in a big, bare room which fairly reeked of prison. 

A shorthand writer came in, also a policeman. Then, 
and poor Heinrich never forgot the experience for ever 
afterwards, he was plied with questions. He had to 
tell what he had done for von Papen, where he had obtained 
his list of names, to give particulars of the people who 
came to the office in Wall Street, and, finally, when all 
self-possession had deserted him, to blurt out that he had 
been engaged in carrying bombs from the house of the 
notorious Dr. Scheele in Hoboken down to the docks. 

What do you know of Scheele ? " asked Baker sharply. 

Heinrich knew quite a lot, but he didn t want to tell 
it. But he couldn^t face the sudden, furious anger that 
swept over the Americans present in the office. One 
of them jumped to his feet and caught him by the scruff 
of his neck, threatening that he would strangle the life 
out of him if he did not confess all he knew. Vainly 
did Heinrich attempt to dissemble ; the Americans would 
have none of if, and at last, shaking in every limb, he told 
the story of the man who made the fire bombs with 
chemicals that had been bought with von Papen s money. 

It was after midnight before they finished with Hein- 
rich, but they did not let him go. Instead, ffiey ^ 
him into a cell and left him shivering with^the dr^ of 
he knew not what. He prayed that Captain von 
might never discover what he had divulged, for if e 
his life would be worth nothing. 



an error of judgment 

In one of fihose absent-minded moments to which the best 
of as are prone, the illustrious Captain Franz von Papen, 
Military Attache and master spy of the German Secret 
Service in America, so far forgot himself to administer 
et sound, hearty tick to poor little Heinrich Schnitzer* 

Out of such trifling happenings do great events spring. 
The chief of the spies, being a busy man and at the time 
also a woiried man, probably gu.ve no further heed to the 
matter. Truth to tell, many things were troubling him. 
President V^ilson had informed his Ambassador that it 
would be better if he went home. The British Secret 
Service people had also grown very persistent ; hardly a 
week passed that they did not unearth some little con- 
spiracy in which he had played a leading part. 

The rebellion in India, which was to be his trump card 
wifli the llVar Lords in Berlin, had turned out a miserable 
failure. Certamly there had occurred in Singapore a 
mutiny in which a regiment of Baluchis had murdered 
flieir European oflScers ; but within a week the British 
Raj had come down with a heavy hand and promptly 
exterminated the leading spirits. 

Other equally promising affairs had come to no good. 
Tke many thousands of good English sovereigns which he 
iiad supplied to trusty Hindu friends had brought nothing 
but evil in their train ; from far-off Rangoon had come news 
uf a wholesale hanging in which some fourteen or fifteen 
native agitators, carrying German gold, had played a 
most prominent part. 

But Heinrich Sdbnitzer 1 war ha ? Nothinsr 
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j T numlnTH <»f C.'iitndian troops wht.‘ (n-ing 
seeme . ^ » l«'nj{laiul, im<! v«m Faprn hail tht* ulra in 

h? mind that iUn I'V''''' '' 

distance to nn invndl,,, C;.;n™ ,.n,,v 

“Yos,” I ^•‘'*** ' ?** 

How do you know you'll he able to get them f 1 1 the 

GovernraJnt sold them under mteh eireumstaneeH. Englaml 
would declare war <,n them to-nun-row/' ^ 

"To hell with England 1 " reioHed Ma< tnvf.tr. %vho 
appeared to possess a line eonte.nj.t for detail. '* Have 
I not already told ye there’s twelve million fu.id (n-rmans 
in the States? Thi.s tiuvn's ftdl of them, ami Lldeagos 
full of them. If 1 w'anted to do if." he added slowly, 
giving me a significant look. " I iViihl have ye ilone in before 
ye get hack to ye're Inttel l.onoight. So .Ion t start lellin 
me anything alumt the Germaiis." 

Amazing event.s t>l which I had heard had already 
taken place in Canada at the Iwliest of the OerisiAn 
Secret Service. Dynamilers had heen at work hlowing 
up railway ijralges anti canals. The C^an.tthan I acilic 
Railway had been attacketi at « dojteti different points, 
Germans travelling in fast cam hatl crosset! the frontier 
at night, blown up a section of the line, and been back 
in United States territory before anyone really knew what 


had happened. 

But all thi.H wa.H t>iily a fleabite. Von Papen, working 
in conjunction with IlartJH von Rinteloii, planned to give 
Canada a taste of real war. He foresaw, did th» 
arrogant Prussian, a United Stale* eotffely under German 
domination. MacGregor ©vid««tJ(y ihared ffu* enthu- 
siasm to the ful. j 11 

" It's just a matter of toime,” he kwiated, ** *md all 
the factories in the Stat«i will be run by the Germani* 
Only let 'em get thoae rifiea and you’ll aonn aee whoa 
boss. Von Papon's got It all wodW out* In^o® # 
month, me bhoy, thwra w«p*l be %|ioiii^t^WMrth or ituff 
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** How are you^ my lord ? inquired Louisa 
strident sarcasm. IVe never had what you promised; 

His lordship, to give him his due, didn t bat tie 
proverbial eyelash. 

Get off out of it,'" he replied with plebeian prompti- 
tude. " Fve never seen you before and I don t want to 
see you again. Clear off, or I shall call a policeman;^ 

The usual London crowd gathered, and Louisa there* 
upon informed all and sundry that dhc would be tic 
to call a policeman. And she was ; but before the am 
of the law could make its appearance his lordship thougit 
discretion the better part of valour and jumped into a 
passing cab. 

An onlooker took a hand in the proceedings, as 
onlookers frequently do. He caught hold of the cab- 
horse* s head, and while the confusion was at its heigit 
his lordship precipitately descended from the cab at tie 
other side, only to fall bang into the arms of a constable. 

An important person, this officer, though to be sure 
it was not until twenty years later that the significaice 
of his part in the drama of Adolf Beck came to a head 
Spurrell was his name, official number ER25, a lypical 
member of the Metropolitan Police. Gravely, full oi 
judicial impartiality, he heard the story the women Beu 
to tell, and then informed his lordship that he must come 
to the police station, where he would be charged. 

It would seem that the prisoner had been makisa 
quite a practice of robbing trusting young females, Quife 
a number of them came forward to identify ^ ■ 
Willoughby as a man whose specious tongue hadpersuai^ 
them into parting with trifling little sxuns of money ai 
iewellery. Hence the scene in the Old Bailey, w ® 
Eamous lawyers such as Forrest Fulton and Mont%^ 

eloquence debating the virta® 
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return of the money they had paid Hm for their shar^ 
of the concession. 

His financial affairs, then, were in this state in Deceit, 
her, 1895, when he was living in a flat in Victoria Street, 
Westminster. He had recently moved there from ^ 
hotel where he had resided, on and off, for some consider. 
SkThne. On the evening of December x6, while 
standing outside his flat, a woman came out of the glooij, 
and said to him, without any preHminary remark at afl . 
" You scoundrel, what have you done with my watch ? - 
Strange words to have addressed to you, even ij, 
London, where the inconceivable happens every hour 
of the day and night. Beck, dumbfounded, imagined 

he had a lunatic to deal with. _ 

" Madam,'’ he replied, “ you are surely mistaken. 

I have never seen you before. . , ,, 

But the woman— like so many of her sex-persistentiy 
refused to believe she could be wrong. She began to 
get noisy, until poor Beck, the centre of an ever-^owm| 
crowd, said : " I’U soon stop this. I'U get a policein^ 
and give you into custody for creating a ^disturbance. 

Not the behaviour of a man with a guilty conscience : 
Had Beck been the type of individual who had indeet 
stolen a woman’s watch, he would most likely have s^ 
off into one of the side streets of Westminster. _ ihai 
fact, however, does not seem to have impressed itsei 
upon the authorities when it came to a question a 

prosecuting him. , . i i 

A policeman hove in sight and to him Beck 
the situation. Then up came the woman, and to constafife 
did the only thing he could-hetook Beck and his accuse 
to Rochester Row police station hard by, where, in to 
sanctitv of the charge-room, the woman, who gave ^ 

positively identified neo 
of her watch. Excitei^ 
told the stolid stafts 





] 
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serseani that sh^ would take fke responsibilily of ckarging 

tie bewildered IBeck. 

\Ve all drea-Di terrible moments ; it maj be tkat we 
are lying on a railway line awaiting the roar of an on- 
coming train, or perhaps we are drowning, and in 
our sleep we die a thousand deaths awaiting the end. 
Visualise, then, the terrible feelings of Adolf Beck, 
thrust into a police cell, accused of a crime of which he was 
absolutely innocent ! Such things have happened before, 
and will continue to do so. So long as the police are com- 
pelled to rely on €he present loose system of identification. 

With nothing but the prospect of a satisfactory 
explanation in tixe morning to console him, he sat in his 
cell filled -with gloom, when suddenly the door opened. 
Eagerly he jumped up, thinking his captors intended to 
release him, but:, horror of horrors, it was the station 
sergeant come "to tell him that there were two other 
W’omen who also wanted to charge him with stealing 1 

" Are you all mad ? ” cried poor Beck distractedly. 

" I have never stolen a thing in my life. This is frighthil. 
What am I to do ? " 

“ You’d better wait until the mornin g ,” said the 
sergeant. " If you are as innocent as you say you are 
it will soon be put right. We can’t help ourselves here ; 
these women say you are the man who has robbed them, 
and until you get before the magistrate there’s nothing 
you can do. 

W^e 11 get you a good solicitor in the morning,'* 
he added kindly. " Anything you want to eat now you 
can have. Don't worry yourself.” 

W^ell-meant words, but not much consolation. How- 
ever, Beck, the participant in a good many South 
American revolutions, had endured captivity before then, 
and so, making tiie best of a badjc^lj^fi^d down on 
the bed provided for 4e 

proceedings of th.o morrow. 
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Beck requested tkat a solicitor named Baker wk 
he employed in his business should be brought to Coi 
to defend him. He was informed, after a delay of an k 
or so, that Baker could not spare the time. Skrl 
afterwards there came to his cell a solicitor's clei 
who told tim that his master was one of the regular m 
at that Court, and had a great deal of influence with i 


magistrate. 

“ Just you leave it to him," added the youth, “ H( 
soon get you out of your troubles.” 

The time came for Beck to be placed in tte doi 
and there he found himself charged with stealing varic 
articles of jewellery from three different women, aE 
them belonging to what is commonly described as I 
unfortunate class. It would appear, also, that be, 1 
prisoner, had been indulging his imagination to tbe exti 
of <-anir.g; himself the Earl of Wilton, while to Otti 
Meissonier he had told even more plausible stories-f] 
he was a cousin of the Marquis of Salisbury, and I 
possessor of an income of something like £i85,ooo ayeai 
It is highly important that the modu^ operandi of ! 
accused man should be set out. All the women be lu 
charged with robbing said that he had given them cbe^i 
on non-existent accounts, after which he had taken 


leparture bearing with hi m watches, rings, and of 
jdds and ends of bijouterie dear to the feminine bei 
Dttilie's watch he was going to have set with diamond 
Ottilie herself, a very voluble Frenchwoman, idenfij 
Beck by a scar on his face, and in the light of other evide 
that was put forward the magistrate curtly aimoun 
that the prisoner would be remanded without bail, f 
can hardly blame him ; he had already been givei 
facie case. So there it was ; the distracted Be 



that he had heard aright, found bim 
e dock and put back into his cell. 
l?y no means impressive indiddi 
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whose dcnu'anmu' intlieatiH! that In- tlhhi’l hi (he least 
believe his client's iuntH’eiiec-. lUvk, now fhorouahly 
terrified, was driven oU late that afternoon in the Black 
Maria as a “ nniiand." 

No words can adecfuately iHinvey the agony of mind 
the wretched man felt as he lay in llolhnvaj IVison 
for a week askiii!'. himsidf whether it was not all some 
horrible nightmare. He again saw libs solicitor, revealed 
to him lliat he had been in la>ndon for something like 
fen years leading a c’emparaf ividy humdrum commercial 
life, and [(assionatcdy protested that he was anything in the 
worhl hut a [uaslatory Don |nan. 

Ills t iist* c ame im .again, \%'hen there were tither chtirges 
to face. More women came forward to conijilain that 

he had rohhial them, and all of them told (he .same tale 

that he hutl given them worth les.s cheques and Wiilked 
off with their jewellery. I'he naine.s of these deluded 
feinale.s do not greatly juafter ; it is sutlicient to say 
that Adolf Heck, ahno.st off his head with worry and 
fright, wa.s hardly in a fit .state tt» be dealt with. Nor 
wa.s he assi.stiHl iii any way by the attitude of his lawyer ; 
that person appears to have been entirely submerged 
beneath the overwhelming flood of evidence that was 
brought against the pri.stmer, 

fhe police officer in charge of the case produced 
one day a photograph which he showed to Beck. 

" Do you kiKHv who that is ? " he inquired. 

Beck lotiketl at it and .shook his head. 

" Why,” remarked the officer, " it's you. It's no use 
our denying it.” 

Beck, as warmly ns he could, protested that if was 
not. Then the otlicer fold him to fake off his coat. Beck, 
anxious only to e.stablish his innoceoce, pulled if off, 
revealing os he did so a scar on his right arm. 

” Ah, 1 thought so,” said the officer triumphantly. 
You're the man w© want.” 

p 
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But even worse was to come. The last time he appeared 
before the magistrate there was put into the witness- 
box Police-Constable Spurrell, who without 
hesitation informed the magistrate that he identified 
Adolf Beck as a man known to the police by the name ot 
Tohn Smith. He, Spurrell, had arrested Hm nearly 
twenty years before, and had no doubt whatever that he 
was the same man who had been convicted of offences 
similar to those with which he was now charged. 

What could the magistrate do ? Beck’s lawyer, upon 
whom he had depended to obtain complete proof of his 
innocence, warned him that he would have to go for teal, 
and that it would be better for him to reserve Defence 
until he appeared in the dock at the Centr^ Criminal 
Court. When Beck heard Spurrell state that he had 
arrested him close on twenty years before he felt assured 
of an early release, because he anticipated no ifficul| 
whatever in being able to prove that he was hvmg m bouth 
America at the time of his alleged previous conviction. 

Such an alibi, of course, did not disprove the present 
charges against him, though it certainly did exonerate 
him from being the John Smith who had already served 
a term of penal servitude for offences now bemg aUeged 
against i&i/n. But he felt^and quite rightty-that if 
he could prove beyond all shadow of doubt that he was 
not in the habit of preying on women, then ^e case 
against him would at once faU to the ground. 
to take into account the almost unbelievable combinafaon 
of circumstances that arose like a spectre in the night 
to confront him. 


case had not then assumed the dime^ions 
^i is beyond question that his soHcitor, 
' E.% who was briefed to defend 

Mr- Charles GiU, possessed 
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no deep-seated doubt about his guilt. Probably both of 
them thought that a man who would rob women in 
circumstances such as Beck was accused of doing— 'and 
knowing also that the police believed him to be identical 
with Vilboir 'Weisenfells, alias John Smith- — -would 
naturally affir m his innocence. Gill himself revealed 
his ideas about the matter when he said to the prisoner in 
the dock : 

W^hat on earth have you been robbing all these 
women for ? I shall defend you as best as I can, but if 
you will take my advice you will plead guilty. 

Could any man have been in worse plight ? Believed 
by everybody guddty, even by the lawyers defending him, con- 
fronted by overwhelming testimony that he was the despic- 
able thief alleged by the witnesses for the Crown, he might 
well have asked himself whether he did not in actual 
fact possess a dual personality, that he was indeed a 
Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in real life. And if it re- 
quired one more b* nk in the irresistible chain of coincidence 
which seemed to be dragging him down to the depths, 
it was to be foxmd in the fact that the judge who had to 
try him was the self-same man who had prosecuted 
John Smith twenty years before 1 That, surely, was the 
unkindest blow that Fate could possibly have dealt him. 

As in a dream. Beck heard counsel for the prosecution 
set out his case. He heard it said in cold, dispassionate 
tones that it was beyond dispute that all the thefts had 
been committed by one and the same man, and that really 
the only issue which ihe jury had to decide was whether 


Adolf Beck was fkat man. ^ _ 

One by one the Crown's witnesses went info the box 
and related how they had been robbed. In almost 
every instance the method had been identical, the o^y 
exception of note being the case . of., another 
who had be^ robbed of y®, valued a 

£i5o. 
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TLiere was also produced in evidence cteques whicH 
fhe thief had given to his various victims, and a weU' 
known handwriting expert, the late Mr. T. H. Gurrin. 
testified that the writing on these cheques was precisely 
similar to that of John Smith who had been convicted 
in 1877. Oiie Diay remark in passing that the evidence 
of all these so-called experts in handwriting is open to 
the gravest possible doubt. Time after time has it been 
proved that the accidental resemblance of a letter here 
and there occurs so frequently as to make it worthless 
when a man’s liberty— and sometimes his life — 'may be 
at stake. It was clearly proved subsequently that Beck's 
handwriting was semi-illiterate ; he had received no 
education worth speaking of,' whereas the man who had 
been convicted in 1877, and the man who gave so many 
women valueless cheques in 1898, wrote a hand that 
betokened quite an appreciable amount of ctdture. 

The contention of the Crown was, of course, that 
Beck was identical with John Smith, although one might 
naturally think that his lawyers would have put forward 
specimens of his handwriting to prove that he coiJd not 
possibly have vwitten the cheques which he gave to the 
women who were now appearing in Coxmt against hi-m. 

Against this, there required to be explained away 
the sinister coincidence that, according to the Crown, 
Adolf Beck had described himself to Mrs. Townsend as 


Lord W^inton de W^illoughby. It proved nothing, of 
course, but it certainly did indicate, if Beck was indeed 


the man who had robbed her, that he was John Smith j 
the similarity of the imposture was much too strong to 
be disbelieved. 

Other evidence, strongly detrimental to the prisoner, 
was put forward. A Covent Garden hotel-keeper named 
BrO'^ya tdfd the Court that Beck was indebted to him in 

a further £3oo for unpaid board 
such as this should have been 
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permitted by tbe judge is a mystery ; it certainly gravely 
<ia.inaged tbe unfortunate prisoner's case^ making it appear 
■fciiat be was indeed nothing but an adventurer living on bis 
“wits as best be could. 

Naturally, it was tbe identification by one after 
^Jaotber of tbe women wbo bad been robbed wbicb sealed 
Seek's fate. "Wbetber or not be was Jobn Smith bad 
3 ao real bearing on tbe case then before tbe Court, though 
i't is impossible to doubt tbe prejudicial efFect of tbe 
testimony given by tbe policeman Spurrell, wbo said be 
3 :^eicognised in Beck tbe man wbo bad been sentenced in 1877. 

By tbe time Mr. Charles Gill bad begun tbe defence 
ttiere was no mistaking tbe public interest in the case of 
-A^dolf Beck. A Court crowded to suffocation listened 
Let tense silence as tbe celebrated K.C. pleaded that 
Seek was tbe victim of mistaken identity, a man whom 
it was sought to convict on tbe evidence of a number of 
iiafuriated women wbo bad seen him for but a very 
bacief period. 

Witnesses were called by Mr. Gill to state that tbe 
prisoner was in South America at tbe actual time when 
X olin Smith was serving bis sentence for tbe conviction 
of 1877. tailor wbo bad supplied him with clothes 
svAT'ore that none of tbe suits be bad made resembled those 
IBeck was supposed to have been wearing when be bad 
committed tbe thefts for wbicb be now stood charged. 

Could any man in this world be faced with a more 
aATvful plight ? Identified by ten different women, damned 
b^r a bandwriting expert, sworn to by a police officer 
atvTio bad not seen John Snutb for nearly twenty years> 
fried by a judge who thought be bad prosecuted him the 
same time previously, defended by a man wbo believed 
Kim guilty < — ^wbat wonder if the mifortunate Adolf Beck 
Ixad not thrown up bis bands in despair and cried aloud . 

I am guilty " ? 

To bis eternal credit, he hope. When, 
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iffer a most destructive summing-up from Sir 
Fulton, the jury came back with a verdict of guilh', ^ 
he judge passed sentence of seven years' penal sendtiidr 
Beck must have thought that it was indeed the end c 
dl things for him. But instead of crying out to Heate- 
hr justice, he gripped the rails of the dock agitatedly and 
said : I am absolutely innocent, my lord," and wastle^ 
:aken away by the warders, leaving behind him not a soii 
who did believe him to be not guilty. 

Although no particular purpose will be served by deal- 
Lug at length with Beck's ultimate fate, it might be as well 
perhaps, to recapitulate, if only briefly, the story of tb 
indomitable efforts he made to establish his innocence 
When he had donned the garb of a convict and found 
himself in the company of the '' old lags " — ^which was 
his fate as an alleged previously convicted man — ^he never 
relaxed in his attempts to prove that he could not possiU? 
be John Smith. By ceaseless questioning among ti$ 
fellow-convicts he ascertained that John Smith was a 
Jew who, like all of his race, had undergone the initiatoij 
operation of the Hebrew religion. 

Beck, not being a Jew, had not been circumcisei 
and he at once petitioned the Home Secretary for Ms 
immediate release. Day after day he waited for fk 
liberfy that never came, and he afterwards related tki 
it did not occur to him that he was convicted, not on fte 
fact that he was supposed to be identical with Join 
Smith, but because whether he was Smith or not, he W 
been identified as the man who had robbed fen women a 


London in the year 1895. 

If must have been purgatory to the unfortunate man, 
toiling away in the quarries of Portland serving a sentence 
'#hidh was an outrage on the name of justice. He e?® 
;^dy^h 0 (|'^e the scar on his 'arm, which 

ydith the one possessed by Join 
Bat that did not 
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jgjgase^ precisely tte same reason mentioned 

the revi*^^® paragraph. The Home Office authorities 
™ ^ refusing to believe that all the Crown 

li^eLs co-uld have been mistaken. 

And so years roEed on until Beck had served 

his sentence minus the remission to which his good conduct 
entitled him- Then the gates of the prison opened out 
for friendless, with hardly a soul in the 

world to ca-xre what happened to him. 

It w'Oul< 3 . be altogether untrue to state that he was 
the victim of a conspiracy. The women who professed 
to identify T-»itTi undoubtedly did so in the beHef that he 
was the man who robbed them, and one could hardlj 
find it possible to think that the poKce officer SpxmreE 
maliciously and wilfully testified that he was John Smith 
without really believing it. 

When !Beck came out of prison he at once set to wori 
to esfablisbt bis innocence. He had no money, but with 


the aid of people who were convinced that he was a 
disgracefully wronged man, he proceeded to search foi 
the principal witnesses at his trial. He found Mrs. 
Townsend, fold her who he was, and so successfuEy 
persuaded lier of her mistake that she signed a declaration 
acknowled.sirig it. He also got into touch with a man 
named Ru.ff, who knew John Smith weE, and coiEd 
positively affirm that Adolph Beck did not resemble him 
in the least. But all the evidence he was able to coEeci 
proved utterly useless in convincing the Home Office 
that a teririble injustice had been done. Three years 
passed by. Beck remained in Inndon, hoping against 
hope, heroicaEy fighting to clear his character. Thei^ 
in April, 19 04, nearly three years after he had been released 
on ticket-o£‘— leave, there happened something which appears 
almost incxredible. He was arrested and charged^ ^t 
having conxmitted sinular offences to « those for which e 
was sentenced in 1896 1 
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One can now hardly believe if to be true. Esce^i 
for the fact that no one, apparently, but a few 
believed in his passionate protestations of innocence 
there was not a soul in London to lend him a lielpipl 
hand, and one can hardly wonder, therefore, when Scoflaj:? 
Yard received complaints of women being vlctiiiii5 1 
by a man who answered to the description of 
Beck, that they should take him into custody and agak 
completely ignore the possibility of having got the wroas 
man. 

Beck's agony of mind beggars description, and it 
in a state of semi-lunacy that he was brought up at fig 
Central Criminal Court to be tried by Mr. Justice Gran- 
tham. He had no money worth speaking of ; the sohcite 
who had been entrusted with his defence dechned fo 
brief counsel without the necessary funds. At the last 
minute, however, pity overcame him. A barrister was 
put up to defend the unfortunate prisoner, but he was cot 
aware of the fact that Beck had by then conclusiyek 
proved that he could not possibly be the John Smift 
convicted in 1877. 

Worse still, an application to have the trial postponed 
was refused on the ground that important witnesses 
for the prosecution were about to leave England, Connsel 
for the defence went into Court ignorant of the fact tkt 
both the Home Office and the prison authorities knew full 
well that Adolf Beck was not John Smith. All he could 
do was to try and break down the testimony of the various 
witnesses who swore that Beck had robbed them as he 
was supposed to have robbed other women in 1898. 
Beck himself does not appear to have informed his solicitor 
that while he was serving his sentence of seven (years 
he had had removed firom his convict clothing the marks tliat 
denoted a previous sentence of penal servitude. Had ke 
done sp, there is np doubt that Mr. Justice Grantham would 

to be made. 
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investigation into this tragic miscarriage of 
Severe strictures were passed upon the Home 
officials and the prison authorities responsible, whileT. 
conduct of the judge who had tried the unfortunate 
in 1896 also came in for strong criticism. 

It was recommended by the Committee that 
should receive a full and unconditional pardon--{Bo -- 
why a man should be pardoned " for crimes Be 
never committed was an anomaly which the Commitxj. 
suggested should be remedied by the quashing of 
conviction, and entering an acquittal in the records •* 
the case. 

Beck, a broken man, received compensation of £5,oc( 
No sum of money could properly atone for the wrcc 
he had suffered, but he accepted it, thankful, no doub. 
for the small mercies of an erring officialdom. 

The Committee's observations on the people respc:. 
sible for what they described as a '' terrible calamiiv 
are worth giving : '' He was believed by the prosecitiD: 
to be Smith, the ex-convict. "WTien convicted he was 
assigned by the prison authorities the letter and nimler 
by which Smith had been designated ; and it was not iin£ 
the re-arrest of Smith after Mr. Beck's second comdcti:: 
that it became known to the police, the Public Prosecute: 
the judges, or anyone concerned in the case, that ft® 
was in existence evidence conclusively negativing li: 
identity of Smith and Beck. And yet this evidence Bac 
been in existence since 1879. ... 

'' Though mistaken identity was the root of all Mr* 
Beck's misfortunes, though it had never occurfed to 


anyone concerned in the prosecution that he was asj 
other peison but Smith, yet when it had been eondnsiveB 
proved to the Honae Office in 1898, as the result of her 

prison authorities, that Mr. 
nevertheless allowed to serre 
out his and no answer was given to his petition, 
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except that he was accorded a new number and the mark 
indicating a previous conviction was withdrawn. 

One may leave the matter there, sympathising with 
the man who had fallen a victim to a chain of circumstances 
and a carelessness which, happily, is not likely to be 
repeated. Not long after the Beck case. Sir Edward 
Heniy, then the Chief Commissioner of the MetropoHtan 
Police,' brought the fingerprint system of identification 
into etistence. It would not be possible now for any 
man previously convicted to be confused with another, 
so that, whatever Beck may have suffered, he has at least 
brought about a security for which we may all be truly 
tJaankful. 
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Have you ever been to Babbacombe Bay ? It lies just 
outside the pleasant Devonsbire seaside town of Torquay, 
a stretcb of blue sparkling water wbicL makes a vivid 
contrast with tEe dull red of the cKfPs surmounted by the 
soft green of the fields above. 

It isn't a spot, certainly, you would bdieve to have 
been the scene of a terrible tragedy, which in its turn 
gave place to another drama the like of which has never 
been known in English history. Who could imagine, 
indeed, that such a romantic little haven as Babbacombe 
Bay, which throughout its entire existence had never 
known anything more exciting than the visit of an occa- 
sional smuggling gang from France, should suddenly 
flame forth into world- wide notoriety, all because a sullen 
lout of a boy should resent losing sixpence a week ? 

To reach Babbacombe Bay you must laboriously descend 
the long winding paths from the precipitous cliffs above, 
carefidly picking your footsteps else you tumble headlong 
down on to the shingly beach below. But, once haying 
reached the bottom, you would say to yourself, as you 


espied the few little homely dwellings around, that here 
in Babbacombe Bay was to be found a spot where you 
could live at peace with the world. 


So thought Mass Mary Keyse, who inhabited a com- 
fortable little rustic cottage right at the bottom of the 
cliffs which she called The Glen. It, was a picturesque 
retreat, the thatched roof of the cotta^ a rustic 

atmosphere to what otherwise , .a lonely 

and weird spot for an old' 
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Miss Keyse, 68 years of age, found no need foy 
in being thus cut off from tte society of ber £ellow-be;- 
She bad ample means, and with her two servants, Xaxxs -' 
Eliza Neck, wbo had been with her for forty years 
carried on a quiet, uneventful existence, " the - 
forgetting, by the world forgot." 

But there was another woman in this sequestrated 
Devonshire cottage, one who, indirectly, was fRe cs 
of the dire tragedy that came upon The Glen. Elizab 
Harris she was called, pretty, empty-headed, contiuE- 
in a state of rebellion, sighing, no doubt, for the lovers t 
other girls knew. That, however, has nothing to do \r- 
the story at present, which opens on the day when 
beth went to her mistress pleading with her to take bes 
into her employ John Lee. 

Years before, the boy, who was her half-brotlier, b: 
worked at The Glen, but he had drifted away, dissatisb 
with his prospects, and returned to his half-sister ■when d 
want of food and lodging compelled him to swallow h 
pride, begging that she would intercede with Miss Key.t 
so that he might at least have a roof over his head. 

The kind-hearted old lady had her misgivings fe 
John would ever settle down again to life at The Gle 
but she fold him that for the time being he cotdd Kve thexe 
do odd jobs, and receive in refxrrn the nominal wage e 
half-a-crown a week-. No money, certainly, for a W 
verging on manhood, but, as the old lady candidly told He 
she did it purely out of kindness. 

For a time at least the arrangement worked wel 
enough. Lee carried out his duties in the garden witi 
seeming willingness, did the odd jobs about the cottagi 
and gave no cause for complaint. But as the months wen 
by he began to reveal signs of sullenness. He gmmblei 
fo the other women servants that it was a terrihle liS 
ox a man to be leading, only to be sharply told by Elis 
® ffiat he Jh> he very thankf ul anyone woHi 
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employ Mm. But instead of taking tMs admonition to 
heart, Ms behaviour grew infinitely worse. He neglected 
his work, grumbled day and night, until at length the 
sisters Neck went to their mistress and warned her that 
John Lee was fast becoming a nuisance about the 
place. 

I am sure I don't know what I am to do with you, 
John," said the old lady when she called Lee before her. 
" Your conduct is worse than it was before you went away. 
I am going to reduce your wages to two sMllings in the 
hope that you will learn to behave yourself. If that does 
not bring you to your senses then I shall have to send 
you away altogether." 

Pitiful punishment to impose in such a case 1 The 
old lady did it merely thinking to cow the boy into some 
sort of submission ; instead of which she changed sullen 
dissatisfaction into brooding vengefulness. Lee said notMng 
further to his mistress. He went about Ms duties again, 
wMle all the time there was siirging witMn him the savage 
desire for the life of Ms poor, unsuspecting mistress. 
Nor did he hide the feelings that dominated Mm day and 
night. He told all the tradespeople who came to The 
Glen : 


" I'm going to get out of tMs as soon as I can. Fancy 
me, twenty years old, working for two shillings a week 1 
The old skinflint ought to be dead I " 

The postman, to whom he confided Ms troubles one day, 
asked Mm what he would do if Miss Keyse refused to 
give him a character. 

" Do 1 " exclaimed Lee violently. " I'd burn the 


place to the ground and her with it I" 

The postman did not take him seriously; he went on 
Ms way, telling Lee to remember that he had left The Glen 
before and might not find it so ^ he thought to get 
another situation. h. . . 

Much the same thing ;^his half-sister. 
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Mumbling and grumbling about bis wages being reduc^ , 
to two shillings a week, he told her that if there wasji I 
a change soon, someone at The Glen woxdd be s 03 ?j^ 
Elizabeth took her half-brother no more seriously 
the postman had done. 

The weeks went on and the winter time made its app^aj.. 
ance. Life at Babbacombe Bay grew quieter than e'^e? 
On the night of November i5. Miss Keyse summoned her 
little household to evening prayers as usual, Elizabeth Harris 
being already in bed with a headache. That, howe'P'er 
did not disturb the even tenor of The Glen. Prayers 
were said, and the three servants present, Jane and Elizj, 
Neck, as well as John Lee, were sent off to bed. Silence 
soon descended upon the house. 

It must have been somewhere about three o’clock li- 
the morning that Elizabeth Harris woke up out of her sleec 
with the sensation of something being wrong. There 
was an acrid smell in her room which made her cough 
incessantly. For some time, perhaps ten muiutes, she 
imagined she miist be dreaming. But the smeU got worse, 
and with a cry of horror she jumped up out of her bed 
shrieking, “ Fire 1 Fire 1 Fire 1 ” 

Panic-stricken she ran into the room where Jane and 
Eliza Neck were sleeping, and frantically shook them into 
wakefulness with the startling news that the house was 
aflame. She might almost have spaired her words, because 
by this time the smoke was poking up the staircase from 


the rooms below in a thick, suffocating cloud. 

Courageously unheeding the danger that might be 
awaiting her, Eliza Neck groped her way down the stairs 
into the dming-room, where the fire seemed to have origin- 
She coxildhear John Lee moving about somewhere 
and failed out to warn him of the danger, though that, 
hardly necessary. But something else froze 
r.Ji^v the middle of the dming-roonn 

oi her mistress* 
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Tlie horrified woman saw af a glance that Miss Keyse 
tad been fouBy done to death. Her head had been 
practicafly hacked off, and lay in a pool of blood which the 

flames were fast drying up. 

Tohn Lee made his appearance. 

" What’s the matter, Eliza ? ” he cried. " We’ll soon 
put tbe fire out.” 

“ Look at that, look at that 1 ” screamed the woman, 
pointing to the body on the floor. 

" Good God I ” 

" Go over to the Carey Arms at once and bring assist- 
ance,” said Eliza sharply. “ We may be in time to catch 
the murderer. Move yourself,” she added. 

But Lee did not go then and there. Instead of which, 
he went towards the stairs and put his arm around the 
waist of Jane Neck, who was then feeling her way down. 
Eliza, always a woman of action, had first of all opened 
the windows to let out the smoke. Then, after kneeling 
down beside her mistress and realising that she was 
beyond all help, she^ rushed out into the night crying for 
someone to lend assistance. There was no answer, 
naturally ; she went back into the house of death where 
her sister Jane, Elizabeth Harris, and John Lee were 
staring af the ghastly sight on the duung-room floor. 
The fire had not made much headway, and now, when 
Eliza Neck again imperiously ordered him to run to the 
Carey Arms, Lee went off. 

The landlord of the public-house came hurrying back 
with him, but it was little he could do. Miss Keyse lay 
dead and the fire had already practically been put out by 
the three women. But Jane Neck, also a determined, 
self-possessed woman, liad been utilising the intervening 
time to probe the tragic mystery of this terrible crime 
in the night. She had already c^efhlV examined all the 
doors and windows in^ the and mysti- 
fication they ' were, wi£h windows 
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whict ter sisfer tad opened and fte front door fl, 
wtich Join Lee tad gone out, undisturbed. 

Tie dining-room smelt strongly of paraffin, and, jaj ■ . 
by tie state of tie furniture in tie room, oil 
poured all over the place. Energetically setting fo 
tie landlord, Walling, fold Lee to bring iim a baf^l 
witi wiici he coxild cut away the smouldering rafters 
the room. Strangely enough, Lee had the one belong! 
to the house close handy. The other servants did a! 
remember then, though they did afterwards, that & 
hatchet was usually hept in the woodshed outside; in 4' 
confrsion and horror of the death of their mistress % 
not in a lit state to know what they were doing. 

Shortly before the dawn the police arrived andaf oacj 
began a minute search of the house. It speedily became 
evident that Miss Eeyse had first of aU been done to deaft 
after wHch her murderer had attempted to burn tlie bouse’ 
^wn Th^e were traces of paraffin everywhere, evenin 
Miss Keyse's bedroom. In a kitchen drawer they fond 
a big knife stained with blood, and crumpled up in fbe sane 
place a- ball of paper saturated with blood. 

Then, suddenly, came a startling discovery wbid 
seemed to point directly to the murderer. Jane Neck 
horror, saw blood on her nightdress ] 

» _ Where can that have come from ? " she exdained 
It must have been from you," she said, pointing a 
ama c finger at John Lee. “You put your arm aroud 

me as 1 was coming downstairs." 

The sergeant of police turned to Lee. 

, ,, do you know about this ? " he asked. 

fKo. ■ ^ ^ have cut myself opening one of 

^wdows. Look," he added, “ there is blood on mj 

to mm suspicious, the sergeant proceeded 

what Eliza Neck bad to 
* heard Lee moving about 
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as ste rusted downstairs. But Lee tad an altogetter 
different story to tell. 

I was fast asleep all tte time/^ te informed the 
sergeant. I never teard anyfting going on at all.^^ 

^ You didn't tear an3?fting?" said tte sergeant, 
incredulously. \Vty, you sleep just ttere, don't you ? " 
pointing to a small room wtict led off tte dining-room. 

Do you mean to tell me Miss Keyse was killed wittout 
you tearing a tting ? " 

Lee sullenly persisted in tis story, and tte sergeant, 
ordering one of tis men to see ttat Lee did not get away, 
proceeded to conduct anotter examination of tte touse. 

^Wtere tad tte paraffin come from ? W^tat murderer 
could tave crept into ttis lonely little cottage in tte small 
tours of tte morning witt a can of paraffin to murder 
an old woman and then set fire to tte place ? 

m tell you wtere tte paraffin came from," cried 
Jane Neck. ''He," again pointing to Lee, "tad some 
m tis bedroom. I saw it only yesterday morning. See 
if it is ttere now." 

It was not ttere.. One of tte constables went into 
Lee's room and certainly found the can, but it was empty 
and bore incriminating evidence of tte use to wtict it 
tad been put. Furthermore, it was smeared with blood, 
and wittout any further hesitation the sergeant caught 
Jbold of Lee, stpped a pair of handcuffs on him, and said : 

Lee, I am going to charge you with tte murder of Miss 
Keyse." 

Beyond protesting tis ionocence, Lee said nothing 
worth recording. He was taken away up the winding 
patt te tad trod so often; and placed in a cell at Torqfuay, 
wliere, on being searched, there was foxmd on his clothing 
several of Miss Keyse's w^tite hairs. • Three times te 
appeared at the police court before te was committed for 
trial, and during the intervenii]^ entire country- 
side seethed witt tte angef tl^ against him- 
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Witii tke actual trial of John Lee, wMch took phj. 
at Exeter before Mr. Justice Manisty, there is 
necessity to dwell at any length. He was defended h 
a lawyer who, forsooth, had little enough to put forward 
A hypothetical case alleging that the murder had bee- 
committed by a secret lover of Elizabeth Harris, wbo bad 
been found in the house by Miss Keyse, made no impressioj 
whatever on the jury. The prisoner was found guilty 
and in passing sentence of death the judge took occasioa 
to make the following remarks : 

“ It may be thought," he said, " that a display oi 
unconcern such as that exhibited by the prisoner is 
suggestive of innocence. I do not think it is so. In aS 
my judicial career the most dangerous criminals I kave 
known are those of a . calm and self-possessed manner, 
such as the man you now see before you." 

In the hushed court, while sentence of deatk was 
being passed upon him, Lee stood up apparently the soul 
of unconcerii. 


" Your lordship is wrong in saying that I am noi 
innocent, said the condemned man unemotionally, "] 
irust in my God, and He knows that I am not guilty offlif 
rcime of mimder." 

^ Thenhe was taken below to the cells, leaving behindlin 
t IS safe to say, not one person on whom his protestafons 
nade the slightest impression. 

^ Now comes the climax — and the anti-climax>-ol 
Lis noteworthy tragedy. The sheriffs made arrange- 
nenfs for Lee s execufion on February 2 /^, exactly firee 
pveeks after sentence bad been passed upon tim. One 
nay be permitted to remark in passing tbat executions have 
ways been extremely rare in Devonshire, and one do^ 
require undue imagination to realise that the pre- 
>aratioi^ such ^ue^ottte happenings would have to 

>e carried out by inexperienced. Be that as 

t may. 


THE 


i'V 


r.'iin 
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executioner^ arrived at Exeter GaoJ 
three before the fatal date he inspected the 

h^d been erected in a coach-house in the 
lie expressed his dissatisfaction to the 
Gove^ 2 or with ^^AT-tat he found, but that dignitary, probably 
- Icntms criticis3Xi of his efforts, gruffly told Berry that 
woixld go off smoothly. 

On the Siio-d^y and Monday prior to the execution 
fell contha-OLOUsly . On the Tuesday morning, when 
Lee was to di^> “^be weather had cleared considerably. 
4t eisht o'clock t:he Governor, the chaplain, the sheriffs, 
the executioneir and his assistant entered upon their 
nauseous duty* despatching a fellow-creature to his 

death. 

Lee save tKoxa no trouble whatever. He allowed the 
lianimian to piiaion him, and the procession, headed by the 
chaplain reading the Service for the Dead, set off for the 

gallows. 

No time wns lost, because whatever crime a man has 
committed, it is merciful that the law shall exact its 
penalfy without unnecessary prolongation of the agony 
which such scerxes must always entail. 

The condeirtrxed man was placed on the drop and 
the executioner' ^adjusted the noose tinder his neck. The 
lever ivMch shoutld have sent him to his death was pulled, 
but to the utfcojc amazement and horror of everybody 
present, the dro;p refused to work. Instead of the two 
flaps on which ILoe stood coming asunder as the executioner 
moved the levexr, , they remained fast.;' ,■ 

The Governor promptly ordered the doomed man to 
be taken off flxo drop to see what had happened. Again 
and again Berry t:ugged at the lever without being able to 
move the drop. Several of the prison wardei^ stamped 
upon it without olfect. 

It was a gka^tly, worked 

successfully entoutgh fbe 
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Governor ordered Lee to be placed on it agaia. n 
more the noose was adjusted over his head, and 
the lever was pulled. Still the drop refused fo w 
Lee himself was probably in a state of semi-conscr 
ness from sheer terror. In muflQed tones from beaeaftl! 
cap that had been placed over his head he shouted 
for his_ agony to end. The audience, in an even 
pitiable plight, coidd stand it no longer. 

" Take him away, fake him away 1 " cried evervonetf 
the Governor. Warders caught hold of Lee and escorW 
him back to his cell in a state of coUapse. A she . 
dose of brandy was administered to him, while the ea 
cutioner and the prison officials frantically set about 
discovering the cause of this astounding anti-climax 
Berry was under the impression that the rain had 
^oUen the wood of the drop, and for somethmg life 
twenty minutes he and his assistant feverishly chiselld 
away the edges where the two ends met, expecting that 
^ey woidd thus cause it to work properly. Berrj reported 
to the Governor that everything was now in readiness 
and for the third time John Lee, trembling in every limb 
was placed upon the scaffold with the rope aroundhis neck' 
^xiously shaking with the horror of the sceae, the 
officials stood by as Berry again pulled the lever. 

no act , the drop remained fast, and with a ciy whid 
contained m fr fear as well as overwhelming emotion, 
e chaplain jumped forward and begged the Governor 
o p^ an end to the harrowing spectacle. 

ne may imagine the Governor was only too relieved 
O order that Lee be taken back to his ceU while he 
decided what was to be ^one. Lee himself looked a 

“T prison- bed and the ap 

fravm from bs face. _ Then he fainted, while the crowd 

th^ ^ y waiting for the black flag that denoted 

t P’ 1 , on ^ law s sentence, excitedly speculated 

why of death ’had be.«n ^ 
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They caxi i hang him 1 the whisper ran through the 
thousands of people outside the gaol. There were many 
who remembered the calm protestations of innocence the 
prisoner had made at the conclusion of his trial. Super- 
stitious folk saw in this dramatic reprieve from death the 
hand of the Almighty, and where there had once been 
widespread agitation for the hanging of a cruel and 
callous murderer, there now arose a deafening clamour 
that he should be reprieved. 

The Governor, of course, had no option but to com- 
municate with the Home Secretary as to what he should 
do. Inquiries were at once instituted to ascertain the 
cause of this ghastly farce, and as far as could be dis- 
covered it arose from the fact that the iron staves which 
supported the drop were not of the proper thickaess. 
When Lee was placed upon the platform they bent beneath 
his weight and were j ammed with such force that the support- 
ing bars could not move far enough for the rods to sHp 
through the grooves. ^vVhatever the reason, the Home 
Secretary, Sir W^illiam Har court, very properly came to 
the conclusion that public sentiment would not tolerate any 
man being subjected to such an ordeal agam. He made 
an order to reprieve John Lee and substituted the customary 
alternative of penal servitude for life. 

Lee himself received the news of his salvation with 
the calmness he had exhibited from the beginning of his 
arrest. 

I have said I am innocent, he told the Governor 
when the news of his reprieve was communicated to him. 

I knew that God would not permit me to be hanged for 
a murder I never committed.^ ^ 


A blasphemous hypocrite without a doubt, though 
there were thousands of people in England who saw 
Divine intervention in this miraculous escape from death. 
The authorities, however, poss^&iil0|>j^^fe^j®®'^hout the 
guilt of Tohn Lee ; they sent where 
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he served Hs full twenty years, when he was relei 
on ticket-of-ieave and immediately afterwards refuj 
to his native Devon. 

Strangely enough, he felt no shame in going back fo 
scenes of his boyhood days. Still a young man, he ohfai 
employment with a local farmer, Mr. Basil Tiomt; 
who was Governor of Dartmoor Prison at the ^ 
happened to be out driving in a dogcart one day 
one of his senior oflScers, when he met a man leadJa 
stallion up a narrow lane. He was an uncontli-Iook 
fellow, sullen of face and slovenly dressed. 

Do you know who that is, sir ? asked the offi 
of Mr. Thomson, jerking his thumb behind. ' ' If s JohnL 
the man they couldn't hang.' ' 

Lee passed on and nothing more was seen of hi 
Probably he found it rather difficult to get a living in De?c 
because some little time later he migrated fo London, wb 
he found a place in a public-house in the Borough. The 
he became a tremendous attraction ; the inhabitants 
that delectable neighbourhood used to find a mod 
satisfaction in gazing at the man who couldn't he hange 
The better to give play to the story he had to tell of I 
experiences on the scaffold, Lee went without a collar, and 
a night time, before a dense audience, he would relate 
graphic detail, with illustrations, what it felt like to la 
the hangman's rope round your neck- 

There we may leave him. 
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)n the north-west coast of W^estern Australia, two 
bousand miles from Fremantle, the chief port of the 
>tate, there stands a lonely little town which should be 
etter known to the world. It is called Broome, and takes 
:s name from one of the West Australian Governors 
iho reigned in the early 'nineties. Broome is the head-' 
uarters of the pearl fisheries of the Southern Hemi- 
phere ; from its tiny, wind-sheltered harbour hundreds of 
cnall luggers set sail to scour the bed of the Indian Ocean 
I search of that most delicate of all gems, the jewel that 
lan, with all his arts and crafts, has never succeeded in 
aproving — ^the pearl. 

Standing on the edge of the never-resting Indian Ocean, 
ith countless thousands of miles at its back leading into 
le barren lands of the Great Australian Desert, Broome 

isolated from the world. Its only means of com- 
unication with civilisation are the telegraph to Perth, 
le capital, and the steamer which once every three, 
eeks makes the long journey from Fremantle to W^dham 
ght aroxmd the west and north-western coastline of the 
imense Australian Continent. Merchandise and a few 


issengers shipped at Fremantle are dropped at the little 
wns of Carnarvon, Onslow, Roeboume, Port Hedland, 


roome, Derby, and Wyndham ; while on the return trip 
Lere is obtainable a mixed cargo of cattle, hides, beef, 
ibestos, copper, gold, and sandalwood, the principal 
‘oducts of these marvellously riciit ^d practically un- 
[plored corners of *the 
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Broome that the richest cargo of all is taken aboard • 
pearls that represent the fruits of weeks of weary 
in the tempestuous seas ; pearls white, creani r.:- 
grey, and black, from the tiny white seedlings sold b-c 
ounce, to the great pear-shaped pearl worth thoas--'. 
of pounds : pearls which before they adorn the hoi-- 
of fair women have been responsible for many a drea^^ 
tragedy. 

In a blaze of molten red, which suffused the tropi- 
clouds with indescribably gorgeous shades of pini T‘ 
sun was slowly disappeariag beneath the horizon in' th- 
part of the Indian Ocean which washes the north-we? 
coast of Western Australia. 


It was the Australian summer — ^early Februarv 
be precise — 'and the party of five men who watched 
ball of red fire throwing its strange glow across sea an; 
shy sat silent under the spell of a sunset whose mast- 
ficence is only realisable by those who have sailed fe 
tropical seas in summertime. 

The party was seated pn the verandah of the Mars 
Hotel in the pearling town of Broome, smoking tkeir 
pipes and revelling in the beautifully cool breeze blowingfrcz- 
the south-west which had come to ease the tortures of tKe 


dreadfully hot day. Memories such as only tbe rippliui 
of the wind across a placid sea can evoke had taken tk 
place of the desultory conversation. Commonplace talk 
seemed a banality in the presence of Nature reveaiiiia 
her secrets to the full, the vision of day turning to niskt, 
with practically no disturbing factor to discount tie beauiy 
of clouds which passed from white to pink, from pink to 
purple, and thence in rapid changes to the gleaming dark- 


ness of a starlit tropical night. 

One of the group was a bronzed, white-haired old man, 
with Australian writt^ all over his lean, square-jawe; 

Robert Summers, more famikarlj 


/fwotis from Wyntlham in 
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north, to Albany in the south as owning more pearling 
luggers than any other man in Western Austraha. 

The old pearler^s companions were a strange sight in 
Broome, which houses nearly every coloured nationalify 
in the world, but rarely sees together four fresh-com- 
plexioned young Englishmen, with that dehcate pink 
colouring which seems effeminate to many people, hut 
which is nevertheless thej distinguishing hallmark of the 
well-bred EngKshman all the world over. There was 
certainly no need for the young fellows to have told the 
experienced Captain Summers that they were fresh 
from the Old Country ; their accent, their speech and 
mannerisms, to say nothing of their clothes, all singled 
them out from the rougher, native-born Australians. 

Mutually attracted from the beginning, the young 
Englishmen had frankly told the old captain the reason 
for their presence in this out-of-the-way corner of the 
Australian Commonwealth. They had come out to take 
up pearl-fishing, and had been introduced to Captain 
Summers as one of the few men in the town competent to 


give them sound, disinterested advice. 

So youVe come out to be pearlers, eh? grunted 
the Captain, after a long spell at his pip^* '' Well, I ve 
been in nearly every get-rich-quick rush in Australia during 
the past forty years and more. 1 was one of the first 
on the Victorian goldfields in the early 'seventies ; I hucnp^ 
my swag over two hundred miles with hardly a drop of 
water when they discovered opal at White Cliffs in New 
South Wales in the early 'eighties ; and I found my way 
to Broken Hill within a week of the silver being discovered. 
I was one of the first of the many thousands of feHows who 
rushed the ships from Sydney knd Mefe when the 
news vcame through that stni^ 

immensely rich gold at Kalgoorlie^ 

But "-and the Captain took his pipe out of^^^ 
mouth and emptied - ' 
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imagmations wMle they were serving together in the Rifle 
Brigade during the war. In the long hours in the trenches 
they had debated over and over again what they should 
do when the war was ended ; whether to go back to the 
offices they had been employed in, or whether they should 
take Fortune by the hand and go whither she should 
lead them. Pearl-fishing, with all its wonderful glamour, 
had caught their adventurous minds ; unknown were its 
hardships, uncared for its dangers and uncertainties. 
Sufficient for four willing spirits tvas it that out of the depths 
of the sea it was still possible for such as were hardy enough 
to win a fortune, masters of their own fate, shaping their own 
destiny, and untrammelled by the fetters of civilisation. 

Nothing that had happened on the voyage but from 
England had in any way cooled their enthusiasm. In 
their joint names of Lionel Torrington, Robert Henry Cox, 
Arthur Drake, and William Kent, there had been cabled 
to the Bank of ^West Australia in Perth the sum of 
£i, 85 o, which represented their combined capital after 
paying expenses for the trip out. Experienced Australians 
on the P . & O . liner Jflarmora had smiled doubtfully, but 
tolerantly, on the quiet confidence of the young Englishmen, 
and told them to seek the advice of reputable white men 
in whatever they bought or hired. 

It was in the middle of January that the small party 
disembarked at Fremantle and made their way by ferry- 
steamer up the beautiful Swan River to the flourishing 
little town of Perth, while the Jflarmora her 

journey eastward, with many a shake of the head on the 
part of passengers who knew something of the pearlers of 
Thursday Island. 

Much to their surprise, the four learned that there 
was no railway to their destination, Broome ; the only 
means of reaching the home of the West Austcalian pearling 
industry was to wait for the ne:sd steamer^ ^which did not 
sail for another ten days. 
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" Uia>” said the Captain musingly, “ you have taken on 
a pretty stiflF contract, I can tell you. Where on earth 
some of you Englishmen get your ideas puzzles me. Pearl- 
fishing is like many other things in this world— distance 
lends enchantment to it. I suppose you imagine that all 
j'ou have to do is to sail out with a couple of divers, 
open the oysters, take the pearls out, and get back to 
port with a ready-made fortune, eh ? 

" NoWi as a matter of fact, pearling is damnably hard 
work, and just about the most tmcertain thing in the wofld. 
You have to sail out in a small lugger, seven or eight of 
you, and live together for three or four weeks cooped up 
like fowls in a temperature that bears the strongest resem- 
blance to Had^s any of you are ever likely to experience. 
You have to keep and live with native divers and a 
native crew, and I can teU you the stink of a nigger after 
a fortnight in a lugger is something to remember to your 
dying day. They don't wash, my young friends, and, what 
is more, you can’t make them. 

“ You won’t be able to spare much water for washing 
yourselves," either, for there is no ruiming ashore and getting 
a supply from the nearest village pump, as you might do 
along the Kentish coast. 1 don't deny that there is a certain 
element of attractiveness about sailing up and down 
imexplored coasts, landing when you feel like it on shores 
never before trodden by manjnnd. But, as you will find 
in time, you miss the creature comforts of life. The 
northern and central parts of this country are about the 
most barren on God's earth. YYhy, even in a town of 
this size we have to rely on artesian bores for our water 
supply ; you will see the aboriginals peddling it aroimd 
in small tanks. 

“ However, the vyater is only a trifle ; for washing 
purposes you can alvyays have a dip in the sea. Most 
likely you will need it edter you have lived in the vicinity 
of thousands of vveeks. Some skippers 
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I kaow dry their oysters out on their decks. Notfoj- 
th^nk you 1 I prefer to chance the risks of going ajC 
and drying out there. If I have lost a good many ps^- 
that way, I have kept my boats from stinking like a c - 
pool. 

" The real frouble, boys, which I am coming t 
is the last. There is not a pearler of any size in tkis 'k^ 
who does not lose thousands of pounds worth every jj-.. 

I am not speaking of the trepang and bhhe-de-m.er men, r 
they measure their catch by sheer bulk. I mean t- 
actual pearls which the Cingalese, Maoilamen, a;: 
Malays steal when they are opening the shells. Y:; 
camiot watch them night and day, and it is absolus!; 
impossible to search them. They secrete pearls in fee 
hair, in: their ears, under their arms, and even in fefe 
nostrils. 

" Once they get ashore with the pearls in their ps* 
session, your chance is gone. You can take a walk rorx 

fan-tan and pak-a-pu shops of a night, and the odds e; 
that you will find all your crew gambling away as hards 
they can' — 'with your pearls. When John Chinaai* 
conducts a gambling-den, he doesn’t mind what he talc 
by way of currency. He will take pearls, and he will tab 
women, especially if they be white. There is rot a |e: 
or an Afghan in the town who does not buy pearls, stoh: 
or otherwise, the former for preference. My hie; 
Flannagan bars serving niggers of any description ir ts 
place with drink, but they get it all the same. The Japt 
sell them cheap whisky, gin, brandy, anything that 
comes up from Fremantle. Take a walk round the toK 
with me to-night ; ITl show you some of the types jm- 
have to be shipmates with. Most of them would r- 
your thiroat for a shilling, to say nothing of a values 
pearl. T don't know what it is, but up in this God-forsaie! 
hole men go mad. Perhaps it is the absence of all domes^ 
life ; perWps it is the heat. We get four, or five monte 
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• fj,. vear with the temperature anj^hing up to one himdred 
“ hf degrees in the shade. If it wasn t for the sea 

I verily believe nobody conld 

“^Whatever you do, never take any drink when you 
f „fter neark. Take a small bottle for emergencies 
?°;t but for God's sake never let yonr niters 

1, ^ pnvthing 1 You have never seen a Malay run 
or you would know what I meM. Drink is the 

cause' of i the trouble in this place. Tl' 

Ic Kfe in the luggers makes the men moody and quarrel- 
re td when aey get ba^ with their .ontt's pay 
they take to drink as natimaUy as 

rushes for a cool bath and a change of clothing. If the 
men had only their pay to squander we owners wouUn 
mind so much ; that would be spent in a couple of days, 
and they would then be compeUed to sign on 

trip or st^e. But yrshSs^ 

have a stolen pearl or two to sell, it ever you 
a particular nigger hanging around to town for a fort 
nigU, and probably drunk most of the toe, you can ly 

bel tot he has had a good J id 

is notMng much you can do. ^ _ found. 

searched if you like ; there .s precrous '•‘Trear toy 
If toy have pearls on them, no stap^r ^n swe^ toy 

are his, althongh he knows ><>“7 reason 

don't want to keep them m gaol, for ft P 

that nobody wants the job of sfolen 

great thing is to get hold of (he man who carves the 

pearls down to Perth. Paotain said bitterly. 

" I need hardly tell you, Oh dear. 

" that the Japs aud the Afghans don ‘ 4 ^^,. 

no. Our little brown brother m j daresay 

He gets a white man to do ^ the boat 
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but one or two call themselves travellers when tke 
real business is nothing but buying stolen pearls. 
invariably they have anything up to a thousand 
in banknotes in their pockets, a sum no honest trarep-- 
would have the slightest use for. They carry Samper 
these pearl-buyers, certainly, and book a few orde-^^ 
mostly from the Japs who have stolen pearls to 5^11 
They pay cash, and don't bother about the receipt. I ^ 
not exaggerating when I tell you that these inferi^sl 
scoundrels occasionally get hold of two 02: three fhousar' 
pounds' worth of pearls for less than five hundred poim 4 
You don't get the wily Jap sending anything througli 
post, because he knows the authorities examine e?er?. 
thing on the steamer on the way down to Fremantle, 
he fakes a low price in Broome, gets the cash dowa, asd 
blandly denies all knowledge of the transaction if lie is 
questioned." 

The old Captain paused for a few moments and relt 
his pipe. 

I hope I'm not boring you boys, am I ? " he in- 
quired. 

" No, no," replied all four at once ; *Vit's just what 
we want to know." 

'Well, before I go any further, one of you run dows 
to the bar and ask Flannagan to let you have five of fie 
coolest drinks in the place, and charge them up to me." 


When the drinks had arrived Captain Summers re- 
commenced. " During the fifteen years I have been a 
pearler I have had little caus^ to complain of my lucl. I 
always kept a strict watch on my crews, and by makiiig 
it practice to engage ' ^ same men time after time, 
bmA paymg them a on the lugger's earnings, 
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[ managed to keep tkem fairly straight. Mind you, no 
aower on earth can make a nigger honest. Cingalese, 
Malays, Philippine Islanders, and all the other partic^ar 
3rands of heathen you find out here are (jmte primitive 
n their reasoning. ' Finding’s keeping ' is a natural 
mough motto with them, as it is with a good many white 
people ; so it is up to any pearler who wants to make 
a living to adopt whatever measures he thinks fit to safe- 
guard his property. 

“ The largest and most valuable pearl I ever owned 
was a great, black pear-shaped thing, dotted all over with 
little excrescences, which added immensely to its value. 
Black pearls, I may tell you, are freak gems, and fetch 
a fancy price if you happen to get hold of a really good 
one. They are not really black, of course ; just a sheeny 
steel colour, although you do get an occasional dark one. 
As ornaments they don’t compare "with the beautiful litt e 
pink pearls which we sometimes find in small, immature 
oysters. However, they seem to possess a wonderM 
fascination for some people, so it is not for me to complain. 

" They say most of the great gems of the world 
possess bloodstained histories, and I’m sure my black 
pearl, which I christened ' The Rosalie, had about as 
horrible a christening of blood as any of the famous 

jewels of the Middle Ages. • , r • 

" Between ten and eleven years ago I was just begm- 
ning to feel my way in the pearling industry. By heepmg 
ofiF the drink and refusing to gamble— two things which 
ruin half the lugger-owners in this town- 1 had managed 
to scrape together four ships of my own, and was domg 

fairly well. ^ 4. 

“ There was a great fi:iend of mine in Broome abo 
that time, a chap named Charlie Edmonds, who was going 
to the dogs fast through drink. One day 00 
aside and said, " Look here, Ch^e, if you ^ont p^ 
vourself together, ytnir ® 
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The best thing you can do is to get bach to Perf., 
have a shot at something else. I’ll buy your boat hor 
and you can catch the steamer to Fremantle onSatur-'- 
"Well, after a good deal of bluster, Charlie consea- 
I gave him one hundred pounds in cash, and pay . 
remainder of the purchase-money, eleven hundred pc-^- 
into his credit at the local bank, telling the maaaser - 
Tom Taylor, not to let CharKe have it in Broome a- - ^ 
any circumstances. 

" After I had got Charlie aboard the steamer, I 
to look at my nevr purchase, -which was lying in a c-'" 
to the north of the town being refitted and overliauk 
She was named RoiaLie, and I must say I have never 
a prettier lugger anywhere between here and 
Strait. 

" Charlie's mate, Berry, was loafing around vrh- 
I arrived on the scene, and didn’t seem in the least please; 
when I told him Charlie had caught the steamer to Fre- 
mantle and was now on his way south. He tnew si 
about the sale of the Rodalie, of course, but I fancy h 
had no liking for me as owner. For one thing, he knew I 
would not allow any drink aboard my vessels, a thirj; 
Charlie had always countenanced, to his own undoin: 
However, Berry was civil enough outwardly. 

Are you going to take me as skipper ? ’ he asked 
" White men are scarce enough in Broome at all fa‘-mes 
and were particularly so then, and I knew Berry to he 
quite a good seaman. He had need to be, with Charlie 
drunk most of bis time. 

Well, Berry,’ I replied, 'I am going to make the 
first trip in the RodaLie myself, and ask you to come as 
mate. If all goes well, T shall only make the one voyage 
You -will be my successor, and will share in the profits 
^ihc all my other skippers.’ 

d - ; growled Berry, ' though I don't see 

Rodalie out myself.’ 
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“ ' Notbing of sort,’ I said sharply. ' You know 
•f weB f strongly object to only one, white man 

Sn2 on any Itigge^ of Even when you are skipper 

I shall not allow you tp sail alone, if I have to get a man 
from Fremantle. Nobody knows better than you that 
Sere is notiting the Malays would like better than to slip 
their kris into a white skipper and sail the boat back to 

their own islands. ^ 

" ‘ You mean you believe in keeping a spy on board ? 


sneered Berry- ,1 , i- t u 

“ ' If I tliought you wanted watchmg i woman t 
give you the job at aU,’ I retorted hotly. ' Do you want 
it or not ? ' I asked, determined to settle the matter then 


and there. 

" ' Oh, I suppose so,’ he said. 

” ’ A 11 right,’ I rephed. Lets shake hands and 


quit squabbling.’ i j 

“ Berry shook hands with me rather imwillmgly, ana 
we then proceeded to look -.over the boat and discuss 
requirements. The RoiaLie was about a forty-ton boat, 
and had plenty of accommodation for a native crew for’ard, 
with a roomy cabin amidsHps for the white men.^ Berry 
told me all the old crew were ready to sign on again, and, 
not wanting to be troubled with the inatter, I told him 
they would do , with the exception that I was bringing a cook 
of my own, a Chinaman named Jim Tong, who had been 
with me for years. Always have a Chow for your coo 
in these parts of the world, boys, when you go out peartog. 
It wiB be mostly tinned meats and fish you catch yourselves 
that you will have to eat, and a Chinaman knows more 
ways of preparing fish than aB the rest of coo m 
the world put together. Besides, most Chinamen are 
fairly honesl and it is risky! being the only „honest man 


aboard a peaxling lugger. ^ i 

" WeB, we got everything ready for sea m about ten 

days, with, a special supply of afr-pipii^ 
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for I was minded to try some grounds that had never he*- - 
been fished over, so far as I knew. For divers we - 
two Malays, who are the best in. the world, 
will stand double and treble the depth any white 
will tackle. I’ve forgotten their names ; they were sor 
thing impronounceable, so I fell back on Berry’s names - ■ 
them — Tommy and Billy. 

" The rest of the crew were two Manilamen, who a:- 
handy boatmen, and can open shell with the best in 
world, and a Cingalese, whom Berry addressed as Herher. 

I can't say I hked the look of any of them. It needed 
great stretch of imagination to realise that Jim Tong wa 
about the only man aboard who was to be trnste; 
However, I did not allow that fact to worry me und-ck 
I kneW' — ^nobody better — that if I wanted a crew c: 
nothing but honest men, Broome was about the last plac; 
in the world to get them. 

" I might tell you I carried my six-chambered Smit 
and W’esson pistol. I never went to sea without it, 

" It was blowing hard when we made our way out k 
sea and beat up due north to a little bay which was act 
marked on any Government chart, but which I had reascr 
to believe contained millions of oysters. 

" Things went right enough during the four days we 
were tacking up the coast, and I was shrewd enough to 
let Berry understand that I had not definitely decided cr 
the particular groimd I was going to fish over. Once 
or twice we passed small pearling fleets, but did not 
stop. I was not minded to give anyone a clue to my des- 
tination ; and although Bemy asked me more than once 
where we were going, I put him off by telling him I wo’ola 
stop at the first likely spot. 'We never met a soul after 
passing the pearMng fleets, and ran up the coast for about 
three hjandred miles, skirting mile upon mile of yello**' 
sand^aHuJ wfoward happening. Benj 

®aye of in his behaviour, altho^ 
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I tbou'^Et he was a. trifle too friendly with the Maoilamen 

and the Cingalese- 1 i ^ ir j t - 

" I was keeping a keen look-out myself, and abour tour 

’ lock in tke recognised the little bay I was 

° king for Two long sand-spits covered with salt-bush 

d s inifex ran out into the sea, and formed one of the 

rettiest little ancKorages I had seen for man 5 " a long day. 

But I wasn’t bothering about beauty spots )ust then; 

it was pearls I was seeking. I had a shrewd idea that 

thele would he millions of oysters lying on the bottom of 

that bay, and, as we proved during the following fortnight. 

I was quite right- • , /i u 

“ I could have jumped for joy as we ran mto the bay 

between the spits, for on neither of them ^as to be seen 
the slightest trace of oyster shels, which told me better 
than anything that no pearling fleet had ever visited the 
place before. You can always trace the visit of a fleet 
by the opened sheUs, to say nothing of empty tins and 
bottles As soon as we had dropped anchor m the middle 
of the bay, whicH was the best part of a mile wide, we 
lowered L dinghy. Berry and I going ashore to have 

^ There'^tas nothing much to be seen except bush and 
scrub. Ti-tree ran down almost to the water s edg^nd 
there were plenty of parched-looking gum trees f^er 
S. T was Tot worrying about being by 

Austrian nigger is harmless enough 

molest him. No ; what I was ^er was a good^mg ^ut 
ground, which would be in fuU view of Ae Ji..aUe, and 

at the same time not submerge ^ Jra^atla 

"I suppose you W^^tefvou I^Ld? ’’ said the 
did not tie up at the wharf wh y i m the 

T -iu -lea •“ Unless you anchored out m me 

skipper, with a smile. JrawaUa lying on 

roadstead, you would have see There is 

her side in the . mud early to-morrow 
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a fhirfy-foot rise and fall in flie fide in fbese pajrts of ^ 
world, so, when you drop anchor, always rememhig-, 
lay well out. 

" Well, as I was saying, I wanted a place w - 
would enable me to keep an eye on my shell-ope-g 
Eventually I decided on the elbow of the norfclieiti . 
There was a big patch of yellow sand there, and i 
my prismatic glasses I could easily pick up the slig-..,.,.. \ 
movement a couple of miles away. I meaat tke mats i 
myself to he ashore most of the time ; but as I . 
particularly trust Berry, I had no intention of losing ar 
■valuable pearls just through the neglect of an elementa'- 
recaution. You boys will appreciate that afte3r ;you h- . 
lade a few trips. 

“It being too late to send the divers down tb.: 
ifternoon, I brought the RomLu to the side of tke norther. | 
pit, and set the crew to giving her a good swillmg down 1: 
reparation for the morrow. I personally ovrerha-h?; ; 
very inch of the diving-gear, for pearl-fishing is a nasr 
icklish job. Nothing is easier for a diver handling lari-. , 
piantities of oysters down below than to cub Ins as- ; 
)ipes. I have known any number of poor nigge3cs ios 
heir lives that way." 


Ill 


“ Darkness had come when we had finished deanki 
hoisted one of our jibs, and sailed hack to tiie muc — ; 
of the hay, where I intended to begin diving in ta 
morning. 

“ Never sleep off your lugger, boys,” interposed 
Captain. “If; ever you should get marooned anywii~- 
alpng this coast, God yhelp you 1 Nothing else 

i is li^de pr no water, hardly a steamer, and aobop 
hundreds of miles. 
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■■ Berry and I spent tke nigM to|ea« 
smoMng. He appeared amiable enoug , 

that it was a likdy pUce for ,Hpper, 

•' Interrupting my story Australian 

" I might tell you my opinion is that of the 

coast must have been the oyster b^e j ^j^at 

world. Down in tke bed of the Swan Rwh, 

part which runs between Pertt and j 

are literally hundreds °'l!v the tUes of hundreds 

suppose they have been washed up by ^ 

of years, and have remained ^e. ^Yiem out 

years past the GoveMent has j^unidpaHties for 

by the ton, supplying them crushed to th 
road-making. Excellent footpaths they make, 
are always dry as a bone. ^ 

AU the way up this coast, rm’llions of sea 

thousand miles, there are mUions shows promise 

oysters. But unless you strike a spo ^ ^ 

of pearls, it is rarely worth or eight 

thousand. _ It comes ^en get terribly 

men earning The best plan is to up 

discontented, and won t sticfc i 

anchor and try somewhere eke. ^ ^ wonderfully 

“ To get back to my ^Hch Jim Tong 

tasty breakfast of fresh y out the diving-gear 

had got during the night. ,ide> and ha 4 

and the buckets, put the ^o the spot where we 

the baskets ready to be ferried across to 

were to open and dry. . _ was about ten fatho^ 

- The spot we were 

deep, and calm enough appearance over 

by colour of fhe sun. ,ust a bla^- 
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the two Manilamen and the Cingalese, leaving Berry ? 
to wind tke divers up when they had had enough, i 

'' I was rather disappointed with the look of the 
oysters as they were opened by the Manilamen. They 
were much too fleshy, which meant that whatever pearls I 
were in them would only be tiny seedlings. However, 
it was no use worrying over that. The Cingalese and 
I set them out to dry in the blazing sun, with periodical 
trips to the lugger to bring back more. Berry relieved 
me in the afternoon, and, on coming hack about four, more 
or less confirmed my opinion that the oysters already 
opened were likely to yield little in the way of decent 
pearls, 

'' ^ What are you going to do about it ? ' he asked 
after supper. ' Try somewhere else ? ' 

'' VNo/ I said. ' 'Well wait and see how this lot 
dries out ; and, tmder any circumstances I intend waiting 
until the divers get deeper down into the beds. Billy 
told me to-night it was the heaviest oyster-bed he had 
ever come across. If that is so, there must be millions | 
of oysters underneath which have been accumulating there 
for years.' 

Oh, all right ; please yourself,' Berry answered 
indifferently. ^ It makes no odds to me, except, of course, 
the better we do, the more there is for all concerned/ 

^^ At the end of three days the first hatch of opened 
shells had dried sufficiently to enable us to realise that, 
so far, luck was against us. Here and there we came 
across a few seed pearls of no value, but I persevered. 


because it was obviously a pearl-bearing ground, and 
therefore worth considerable trouble. 

^ Day after day we continued going through the 
shells ^ the sun dried them. I had warned both divers 
to spot in the hope of getting at the older 

gruelling work I could see 


sii which were getting a deeper 
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green, and by tbe seaweed wbicb entangled ^em, t^ 
L 4a .truck a likely patch. I 
joyful when we opened the first of ^e o er s e s 
foLd a couple of dozen very useful pearls, not wo^ 
more than five or six pounds apiece perhaps, u ] 
satisfactory in view of the possibilities. 

"Luck continued wonderfully good for the neirt 
ten days ; there must have been a couple of thousand 
pounds’ worth of pearls in the Utfle leate c^e I 
in an inside pocket. Altogether, things 
rosy, for the crew were working well, and t 

anticipated showed no sig^ waj^ 

to get back to Broome before long, > r j 

runLng short, and my divers had just about had enoug 

for the time being. Jeswa-rfnrp 

A day or two before the tnne for onr depa^e, 

I was dozing on the deck of the J^atk imder shg^ 

of an awning. It was terribly hot, w.th » 
glare on the water which struck up and hurf 
Ostensibly I was engaged in lookmg ate the div»8 

down beW, and I actnally had to Me-hn^ - »y 

j T* T^no* lazily working tne air-pumps, 

hand. Jim Tong was la y „e„ceful and ^uiet. 

also half-asleep, and everythmg f P j 

Suddenly I heard an loud ^ grab 

saw Berry run over to one of t Cingalese 

from his hands a newly-opened sheik 1 ^ S 

had just pushed off from the lugger with a load of y^ . 
and i Jed to hhn to ask the mate 

I knew they must have come across a ep 

himself diJpened all my 

to the water’s edge and shoutmg tor tne o g 
hurry along with the boat "“t ts eagm 

doze at the noise, and watched vv y Cingalese 

than mine the spectacle of 

andhisoysterspell-mellontof the mg y.^ ■ 

and matog the Me boat iy across the mtervemng water. 
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" In the light of what happened subsequently, J 5. 
I must consider myself very fortunate ever to have 
that shouting on the shore. But very few bk 
capable of suppressing their feelings in the face 0^ 
extraordinary occurrence. Even the taciturn Ben; 
way to excitement in this particular instance. 

" ‘ What have you got ? ' I shouted, as soon 
came within hail. 

" Beriy stopped rowing a second, fumed ro 
the boat, and held up between his thumb and 
something I could not recognise. ' A big black p 
he called back. 

“ I was nearly fumbling overboard with 1 
as Berry came up alongside, slung me the painh 
chmbed over the gunwale. 

" ' Let’s have a look at it, quick,’ I said. 

" Perhaps the thoughtlessly sharp request 0: 
him, for he gave , me a very peculiar glance as he 
hauled the pearl out of his; pocket. ' Here you a 
said sulkily,) ‘ you needn’t be in such a blasted hurry 

" I took no notice for the time being, for I hadg 
the pearl from his fingers, and was staring at it ia 
ment. 

" ‘ Good God,’ I breathed, ' what a stroke of i 

“ I suppose it must have been the greater ] 
an inch long, almost as thick as my little finger, t 
away at one end; Its coloxir was a beautiful deep 
grey ; here and there I could discern traces where 
once been white. But most astounding of all v 
way it was marked all over with little lumps, for 
world like pimples on the human body. 

" I glanced dp suddenly, to find Berry regarc 
wi& a malevolent sneer. 

“ ' what do you think it’s worth ? ’ he a 

faintest idea,’ I said, detenn 
pppvoc^ve manner for the fin^ 
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up fo our little group, and joined in the hiss of amazem 
which greeted mj statement. 

" ' You give urn tot rum, boss ? ' suggested M.oro 

" ' No got, Moro,’ I said, with a shake of tie hgL 
' Plenty rum Broome.' 

" Well, I remained on the beach until eight o’clock, 
that evening, feverishly opening oysters myself in the ho 
of coming across another big black pearl. So did Berry • 
but neither of us had the slightest luck, and when dus’- 
made it impossible to see any longer, we boarded 
dinghy again and rowed out to the Rodatie. Jim 
had lit our riding-light, and with the gleams which spread 
over the still wafer from cabin and galley our lugger 
made a pleasant little picture for a man who has un- 
expectedly had affluence presented to him. 

“ Berry was very grumpy all through the appehang 
supper Jim Tong had specially cooked for the occasion, 
and after the meal was over excused himself from comh^ 
up on deck for a smoke and a chat by Saying he was tired 
out and wanted to sleep. 

" I didn't greatly mind, however. Jim Tong brought 
me my deck-chair, and I lay with my feet propped up 
on the rails, smoking my pipe in placid meditation and 
listening to the excited chatter in pidgin English whid 
came from the fo'c’sle. So far as I could gather, 
both of the Malay divers were claiming the credit of 
sending up the shell which contained the black pearl; 
while Moro, the Manila boy, was equally energetic in 
telling them that but for the expert maimer in which he 
had opened the shell the pearl would probably neraf 
have been seen at all. The Cingalese alone had Ktfle 
to say. I heard his high treble now and then, apparent^ 
on some question of value, but took little notice of wha* 
1^ said Gradually the balm of 

* '“y pip® siipp 
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“ I awoke with a sudden start hours later. Jim Tong 
shaking me hy the shoulder, and I was wet through 
to the skin with the hea-vy sea-mist you get in the Indian 
Ocean The native crew had long ago snored themselves 
to sleep on their mats. When I went into the cabin 
Berry was stirring restlessly in his hunk, muttering words 
I could not understand. I did not pay much attention 
to him, although, in the light of what happened later, 
I have often wondered since if it would not have been 
better to listen. As it was, I just tumbled into bed, 
placed my pearl-case under the piUow, and fell asleep 
again like an exhausted child. 

" The following morning I had to decide what I was 

going to do whether to return to Broome at once and 

bring back all my boats to fish the bay, or stay a few days 
longer, now that we had apparently come to the shell 
likely to contain the pearl-hearing oysters. Water was 
the primary consideration, and after looking at my two 
fanlfg I found there was just over a week's supply. Unless 
I could obtain some inland it was useless to think of 
staying; so, putting my pistol in my pocket, I rowed 
ashore, felling Berry I meant to work north and south 
along the coa&t for a few miles in the hope of striking 
a fresh- water creek. I had no fear of anything happening 
in my absence, because I had all the pearls in my possession. 
I was willing to take the chance of any they might find in 
the short time I was away. 

“ Lnck was dead against me. I spent all that hot, 
broiling morning tramping through the fly-infested scrub 
searching for water, but foimd nothing beyond a few 
salt-encrusted pools. Nor was there the slightest sign 
of any human being to fell me that wafer might be found 
somewhere adjacent. 

“ ' No good,' I told Berry when I got back to where 
th^ were examinajig: ‘ 'W^ e shaJl have to work 

double shijEts on 'got for the next two 
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days. I daren’t risk trying to get back to Broome 
less than five days’ water supply. With this 
blowing, we'll be lucky to make it in that time, 
have things gone this morning ? ' I added. 

" ‘ Oh, fair,’ replied Berry, digging out a dozen ^ 
so small pearls from his pocket. ' I’d sooner have 
black pearl than a thousand of these.' 

“ ‘ I daresay,’ I said idly, attaching no significance to 
what was but a natural remark. 

"We spent the next two days working tremendonslr 
hard. I had both divers down at eight o'clock in 
morning, leaving Jim Tong in charge of the life-lines and 
pumps, while Berry and I feverishly went through the 
opened oysters. Some pretty fair little pearls came our 
way, but nothing especially valuable ; and on the Thursdaj 
afternoon I told Berry to have all the remaining shells 
opened and unopened, brought on board the Rodalie fo 
be gone through on the voyage back to Broome. Tho® 
shells which had passed through oitr hands were to be 
buried along the sea-front, for I had no intention of letting 
anybody who might chance to land there know they were 
in the neighbourhood. 

" W^e got away from the bay early on Friday morning 
with a stiff sou'wester blowing in our teetk Heatr 
cross-seas and tKe difficulty of keeping anyfliing like a 
straight course made it impossible to examine the oysters 
we had brought aboard, so I contented myself with havini 
them lashed down aft where the smell could not blow into 
our cabin. Curious how we worry over trifles, to the 
exclusion of real danger ] 

' Berry had been quiet enough for a couple of days, 
and I had no reason to suspect that any trouble was 
brewing. He hadn't much, to do with the two Malays, 
for sailing the boat wasja't their ;ob^ but I noticed lie 
seemed to be spending a lot of his time in the company 
of two Manilamen and the Cingalese. Apparent 
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r’Kivwing around, getting tibe boat sHp-shape 

lie ^ got tack to port, so I did not worry 

Would to God I had] 

Sunday ’^th it a new moon. The 

tiff breeze had died down considerably, and we were 
Lt pushing along nicely, both jibs draWng weU, and the 
Lixiail bellying out in that steady fashion which brings 
■r to the heart of the true sailor-man. Beny had been 
Sent and grumpy all day, as usu^, and I made no attempt 
to draw him out. To tell you the truth, I was sick and 
tired of the fellow, and meant to get rid of him as soon 
as we returned to Broome. His interests were not mine ; 

that I was absolutely certain of. , r .1 

“ I had sat in the stern of the boat most of the day 
opening oyster-shells, shpping a few small pearls into 
my pocket as a result. Berry and the Cmgalese took 
turn and turn about with the wheel. By my recko^g 
we were not more than a hundred and £% miles horn 
Broome, and I thought if the breeze held good we ought 
to make Broome some time on Monday mght. Now ttat 
we were getting in the track of the peeling fleefe, we had 
to keep a strict look-out, and that night I took the whee^ 
mjself from eigtt fill Wvo, wifh of the crew to work 

the boat as we occasionally went about. 

“ Nothing happened. Not a sign of a sail cai^ our 
way, and at midnight. Berry, the Manil^an More 
and the Cingalese reheved my watch. Dog-feed, I 
threw off my clothes, put hotb pistol ^d under 

my pidow, and dropped sound off to sleep m less than 

five minutes. ^ , r » 

“ Dawn in summertime comes about fom o do^ 

in these parts, so it cannot have been mewe 
when I was awakened in the d^kness by a dre^ 
scream from the deck almost imme^te y a ove my 
Out into the night it rang, a hcariWe shnek of a^ny, 
for just the hundredth part of a second I thought I had 
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been baving a nigMmare. Buf tip above I could hear 
rushing and scurrjing of bare feet pattering along 
deck. Suddenly the shrieks rang out again, and above 
the terrible cries I could hear the voice of the nial 
shouting, ‘ Kill him, you ■ — ■ — fool I ’ ^ 

“ I was out of my bunk like a flash, my blood cold witt 
the horror of I knew not what. Slipping my hand 
beneath my pillow, I grabbed my pistol, and, not forgettinj 
to push the safety-catch over, rushed up the companion- 
way leading to the deck. 


My haste was my undoing— although quite liteh 
it was the cause of my life being saved. No sooner had 
my head appeared than— crash I— something hit me 
between the eyes with terrific force. I had one brief, 
agonising remembrance of a dark form peering down at 
me, and then aU vanished into oblivion. 

^^ell, said the Captam, passing his hand over his 
forehead, and then taking a long drink, " T must have 
come-to about twelve hours later. I opened my eyes to 
find myself lying on the floor of the cabin, my face and 
pyjamas covered with caked blood. Disgusting jBies 
were buzzing all over me, trying to such up the blood, 
^d my head ached horribly. The Rosalie was rolling 
ke a tub in a storm, making me feel even more sick. 
Despite my scattered senses, I was able to realise that 
it would not do for me to waste any time, so I dragged 
mysetf slowly and painfully up the companionway and 
CTawled out on deck. The mainsail was flapping idly 
in the breeze, the boom swinging over now and flien, 
m^mg the lugger lurch badly in the trough of the waves, 
w e oth jibs were streaming far out over the bowsprit. 

was of enougli out on? deck in all conscience, alfkough 
notiimg comparable. reeking cabin. A rest on 
a head slightly, and after 

a s^, r the ship to see what 
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(• T f uX3-<i body of poor old Jim Tong lying in front 
witb his throat cut from ear to ear. His 
0! H^en almost hacked off. All aroxind him were 

aead a _^gealed blood, smothered with flies. The body 
^ ^clc-s7vards and forwards with the motion of the 
. 1 r T -was too weak to attempt to move it, or even 

sftip, ^ the side. It was all I could do to prevent 

faiix-fcirxg again. Of Berry not a trace was to be 
and I walked groggily up to the fo c sle, wondering 
Tk r a.x3.ybody else was on board. But the foe sle 
men had gone off without even taking 
Tr 7 ^ spare clothes. The sHp’s dinghy had also 
?Learea/and I realised that I was alone on <he 
STl-gSer, with nothing hut the body of my faithful 

my’^feouX^lTad forgotten aU ^ “k Tthe 
but suddexaly recollected them, wH A 

cabin. Xttey were gone, sure enoug . ^ P 

4 . fallen down the compamonway witii m 

rl C found eith. and I 

lockers a-m-a sea-chest of brandy had" gone^ 

ofv^ue w^smmsij-to ^ 

of aU my xrosy dreams, and for j could 

I actuaUy did. However, ^ j ^jd not get 

feel the h>ureeze freshe^g, an -cjjjy I was hooked 

steering-w^y on the lugger E».ef^ 
hr a warfeCTy grave/' 
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Never skall I ^ j calculate, 

odbag ttiLe next few ,oc>^t* EvffJ 
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to the beach and stuck fast in the sand. As soon as t^s 
happened I contrived to lower the mainsail and )ibs, 
reefing them up as best I could. My head stiU ached 
teirribly, but I was feeling much better, and 
overboard into the shallow water and waded ashore, s 

barefooted and in my pyjamas. 

“ NotHng but dry, barren country was to be seen 
anywhere. There were the usual, apparently en ess 
miles of yellow sand stretching away into infinity, t e 
old sand-hiUs covered with white-flowering ti-tre^e, 
millions of flies, and the roar of the surf crasHng on the 
beach. Lonely 1 There is no place more desolate on 
God’s earth than this part of the West Australi^ coast 
which stretches from Broome to W^yndham. c ^ J 
lives there, for the simple reason that there is not mg 


live on. 

Still, it was no use pining. I tad to decide w a 
1 intended doing, and I mighty soon made up my mmd 
Not for aU the pearls in the Southern Hemisphere would 
I sleep on that bloodstained boat, with its 
reek of a dead man’s blood. The yellow san s o 
beach were good enough for me, and I spent c ose on ^ 
tours climbing slowly and painfully up an ■ 
of the RoMlie, bringing off everything likely o^ _ 

to me. I ransacked Jim Tong’s gaUey from top ^ 
after first dragging his body for’ and, ^d earned a^ore 
every particle of food to be found. It wasn mu 
be sure. Berry and his villainous accon^ ices ^ P , , 

well stripped the lugger of everything. uc y ^ , 

not takef aU the fisHng-tackle, so I felt no qualms about 

starvation. T 

“ My greatest stroke of good fortune came when 1 

went to look at the water-tanks. ^ ^ ccom- 

drop to have been drained off ; instead of w c ' j . 

themselves and then hurryii^j <w- A » 
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^ strange story of southern seas 

. salvation. I also caugtt a few of the big King 
beeflffiy my fishing-tackle. Altogether, I 

G®°’^=®,^j,ojji£ortable, although I knew I shoiJd have tcj 
fe t f-Q cks before long, if only on account of the water. 

days elapsed before I could decide what to 
T did know definitely, of course, but thought 

?■ j to Broome must be somewhere between 

K mdred and fifty and two hundred miles, which, with 
^use of my strength, I ought to do in a we«. I 
.^^d to do most of my travelling along the beach.^ 
fw a rit from about one to four, when the heat ot 
Il^lv is greatest. How to carry sufficient water 

^ ist ^nble. I bad no hope of finding any « 
my wors suitable receptacle, until 

aEcl coul rJ T kad seen stowed away hi 

I sudieay remembered that I tad , 

t r&“rae a mata-j 

chmbed over the ran for iov as I found 

wrenched the lo^er open, j Jjd .ear. 

the hags bidden deep down bebmd a lot o^o ^ 

At sic^ o’clock next around »e. 

tramp home. Three R^^ylders. A bag of food, 

two on the waist, ,mder the armpit and over 

fastened ott a rope which e _ ^ 

file shoulders, hin all consdemce. 

completed my outfit. ^ ^j^^^^dymg of dii«t. I b«v« 

but anything was pre era 

seen the bodies of men whoha ^ garpriiinfly 

“ AH things considered, j foh the 

time. The heat was tennbfo, oi j con^* 

want of enough drinking 

ktionofa.apintheseamo^^“^^. j a^b 

me off and braced me baked for 

a few fish at ni#ii-&oo» »bon|ii»^ way * 

in the mornings *'*• ^ 

wet sand, witihih 
by day 
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" I must have been within twenty or thirty -i 
of Broome — and feeling happy accordingly — when I ^ ^ 
across something that drove the blood from my 
Tramping up some low-lying cliffs to avoid a reef, J 
astounded to see lying on the edge of the bay ^ea^^ 
small boat. I knew it to be the dinghy of the liodall ^ 
premonition told me that; but what I did not ex^”^^ 
to see was the sight of two bodies lying on the sand fa 
downward, without a sign of movement. I flung myseff 
down instantly, and remained there for two hours, darfr 
nothing beyond peering occasionally from a bush I t-l 
crept behind. Too weU did I know the fate which would 
overtake me if the party ahead discovered me. They were 
not likely to allow another life to stand between themselves 
and safety. I spent that night in the bush, I don't mind 
coiffessing, without a wink of sleep, and not ventuiine tr» 
strike a matck. ° 


“ Durmg the night I worked my way round to the 
scrub at the back of the dead men, and when dawn came 
ad a long and careful look to ascertain whether any 
trace of the other men was to be found. But I could 
see nothing, and on crawling closer to the dead bodies, 
I realised at once that there was no need to fear anything! 
It was the two Malay divers who had suffered the penal^ 
of their sms. One had been shot through the head, 
psumably with my pistol ; the other had a stab in the 
ba^ which must have cut his spine right in two. They 
had been dead some days, as was evident by the appalling 
^ench, and in disgust I turned to the dinghy, which was 
draw up on the beach some distance away. She had 
probably been leaking badly, and was even then half 
^ ot water, wHch accounted for the deserters abandoning 

" long in concluding that no good would 

y staying in that neighbourhood. The dinghy 
was use ess. so I resolved to tramp on, though warily. 
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, TVlalays where ttey had faEen ; it was impossible 

^ ^ aX ^he bodies and cover them up. I pushed 

® ""avoiding every piece o£ high ground, although 

’ -r sure the remainder of the party had reached 

R^nome some days previously. 

<< B t I was to experience an even greater shock 

ufoi,e reaching civilisation. About five miles out ^of 

0 iust as I was beginning to pick up landmarks, 
iTas ’a^acted by a bush-fire away on my left. It 
.1 pretty weH burnt itself out by the time I got on the 

? and I was tramping along the edge of it when I came 
body of another dead man. It was Be^. 
T^av face downwards in the still smouldering ashes, 

Ti his neck. I knelt down and felt the body, 

cold ; and aftex in 4e pnnk^ 

1 ascertain if by any remote chance the pearls ^ere 
in tis possession — ^wbich, of course, ey ww 
Iw on. I was just about done np, wW wth tie 

‘““f? “inrfabTrterotrr 

“^'"^odGod,.ani 

"f ttlS? Xt1nd (he sun, my «!«“>« 

and peeled With the s^t wt ^ 

were tatters, and I ' ’ 

generaUy. , Tarter's Uttle office, with a 

“For two hours I sat m ^ 

stiff bramdy-and-soda to hep Jn > after 

happened. ^ Ha codd 

I had concluded , he sent o rtfAetwo Manilamen 

poHce, to whom I gave a very Bielj 

and the Cingalese, who, A 
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strange company 

'h> somewhere round the town T • 

•U’cui«|>ai,y them, so Rvan •/ f/"" f 

<hi- multer over till fC m • ^ t»e better to ]„ ^ 

It ,::s’ t 

'u\crs (il Rtolfn pearls in the town ° ®^erou. 
"■V Marl pearl would be offered for sal™-’”*' 


wmm be oSemd . t ^ 

a.«l once we eo„I,i get wind of buyt if 

■lllln nil lo (race the seller 7"’, not be 


iiffivnil to trnce . le stir iZ nT-V‘ "Z. 
««i»t™u.'s house, the Z 

- ..eels rj..“ “rfsrfable bed I be,e 


known for week. -l “”^‘>^1' ' 

K.> inlo (he (own all ias°2y'ft^ T °°‘ ‘ 

Hyan agmni.” ^ nian-hunt, am 

was the end of if aU, Captain V. , 
I'o lone .young Englishmen, as the old neXfe' 7“ 
Itave emoe In (he end of his terrible sZ ^ 

'.v.ol. and .you'll hear," replied the sldnner '■ l 
•hoog .l ,u.v svretehed black pearl had cao.,rrt: i, 
.■nooph in the world, but the morning was tb^“t‘ 

if " T''f d '''■ 7 ''''"* k'''S«iy- Down fn the heatSow 
the wharf Ihej found the dead body of a white Z r 

eZd, >’>' * ■'•■“•'’y Skms lemonade bo'tt 

kept I >■*<> 

wo " Z" ““ His name 

^«velh-r for a hrm of wholesale clothing manrfaciurers 
*« I W e Icnew him better as the biggest buyer of 

**oicii pearls who came to Broome. He flew at high 
mme» and would touch nothing but Hgh-class pearls. He 
wan Jtnown always to cajiy about five or six hundred 
POMiids in banfenofea in his pocket, but when the police 
closing hi ^uife penniless, There was 
«® ^iic© of my black psarl, and, with the exception that 
tie murdAws must be somewhere in the neigh 


^ murafflpMS must be somewhere in the 
'WWao^ ^^ftpooaqie, w« were just as wise as ever. 


.&i«w Mi Broome a$ weU as ajiy man 
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(rn" woinltTfu! work in the next forty- 

'tl ho'^*'"'* lodging- 

j\i„.hut sIh'}<. ami ^ly grtig-shaaty in the place, 
i’(H‘ nvwN nt' two Ai.inihtmen ami a Cingalese 
rilv'to 1 h- llush al* miiiH‘,v. They got hold of every 
town wlu» vviiH jnispedetl <d’ (ralhching in stolen 
'Ui‘1 rveutually rlii ileil tin- information that three 
^Twvd 11“’" plenty of pearls to 

sXniiflh possil.ly he foui.a drinking in a shanty close by 

L creek wIh-.v the luggers rrtitted. 

at liiglit* Mviiiu arannpankHl hy ihrec troopers, 

I ih,. -.hanty. With drawn pistols he and one 

Ifkis men Imuged tluanigh the door, and unceremoniously 
nnlered the i rowa! lu'*ide to hold up tiieir ^ 

" ' W'here are tliose Miinilamcn and the Cingalese ? 
heshtuded to the .ru.ging lapiinesc who owned the place, 
'(^uiek. or it w ill he the worse for you.' 

« 'Pin. l.u. knew who was wanted all right. 

fc siTf.-a..t n null- l..ia room, where ‘1>« 

were I'Miii.l "'■''‘'I' ® 

i. hU ullrer K.-.., kieW tlK 

b>dail)V.l ..II.- (<> .»i h “■"“ 17 ^' W- 

fameh III.- «•■«''' "I";--'-- X 

a,.«,.,l .1.:- ...-.k ..f tl.« Ci..»»l».. •" “ !■«' '“7t,s 
Ihej f..„.,.l tl... ..u^ of al the troable-my black 

‘"''"’W.-Il. (boro i.o't much mo« to ‘f’” 

man, with a tlcep sigh. " ^ ^ j to 

tee f.,.- .rl..l ..n my '’t' « It wl. ^ae months 

Pertli iti tlir /irmattM to ^ totci. . . time tKev.' 

betoa- (bc.v focad tl.«^ ’ Fride^’ in'lta koE* of saving 
Cmgakm* turned litni* Evidenc . for as was 

kis neck, I am gUd to i^y it tLat had 

disclosed «t Hie tmi» »t wm Bexry, 

engineered the wiioto dreAdtol 00 p 
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•wEo had himself been murdered by the treacherous jj- 

of Ceylon. . 

" three were together on one 

in Fremantle Gaol ; and there was near’ anotixo^ 

sacrificed through my pearl, for the chief \ 

Ixappencd to be standing on tlie scaffold, liad tbc^ 

experience of falHng down the drop ’^ith the 

men. Luckily he got off with a broken leg. 

had lost their lives over the pearl ; it would have "bee i 

terrible had another been added to the list. 

" I got the pearl back after the trial, and sola ii 
eight thousand pounds. It brought a high price ort ace 
of its bloodstained Hstory ; why, I cannot imagine 
woad not touch the money. One-half I gave to tKe vvH 
q£ Berry, who came forward at the trial, and "was in 
circumstances ; the other half I gave to the Perrtb. ; 
pital. And I have never regretted it. I got fclxe M 
back, and I made a fortune fisHng the bay wHer. 

fatal pearl had been found.'" 


THE END 


